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NOW 18s THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 155, published October 17, contains the concluding chapter of 
“ Their Girl,” by Mr. James Ors, with front-page illustration by 
Mrs. Jesse Chapter X. of “ The Cruise of the Canoe 
Club, "with an tlustration by Mr. W. A. Rogers; and a charming 
short story by MartHew Wuits, Juy., entitled “Who Won the Bi- 
cucle 
” Mrs. Heren S. Conant contributes an interesting article on“ The 

Iguana,” illustrated ; Mr. Grorcr Cary gives a thrilling 
account of * The Battle of Lake Borque ; or, How the British Made 
a Landing under Difficulties,” illustrated ; and Mr. A. W. Ropers, 
in an article entitled Autumi Leaves,” with five illustrations, suggests 
sume charming plans for the decoration of our homes. 

“J do Love Dolly so Much,” and “I Want Somebody to Play 
With,” are the titles of two beautiful pictures of child life. The 
Comicrelement in this Number is most admirably sustained by “ The 
Daring Mice,’ a poem by Mr. Parmer Cox, tllustrated by its au- 
thor, and by Four Goats” and * Fun at Recess,” on the sixteenth 
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The New Volume begins with the Number issued November 7. 


THE OHIQ ELECTION. 


HE result of the Ohio election and the manner in 
_ which it has been received are very significant. 
There has been very little mere partisan exultation. 
The Democrats, who have succeeded, know that their 
success is due to two chief causes—the support of the 
‘‘rum element,” and Republican discontent with cer- 
tain Republican tendencies which require for their 
correction the decisive rebuke of defeat. Both of 
these causes may justly alarm Democrats, and they 
explain the moderation of their tone of triumph. One 
of the most powerful and etfective arguments against 
Democratic national supremacy has always been the 
general stipport of that party by all that is described 
by the phrase ‘‘the rum element.”’ Against the party 
theoretical claims of free trade, hard money, and State 
rights—which, as partisan Democratic doctrines, are 
merely theoretical—it has been only necessary here- 
tofore to show the intelligence and industry of the 
country that Democratic strength has lain in the alli- 
ance of the rum element with slavery. It was the 
steady presentation of that fact which totally over- 
threw the party, and the history of Democratic deca- 
dence and defeat in the United States, although the 
party was intrenched in patronage, and sustained by 
the timidity of trade, vast property interests, and the 
horror of disunion, is the supreme vindication of popu- 
lar government, and one of the noblest passages in the 
annals of progressive liberty. It would be disastrous 
for that party, as a new generation of voters steps 
upon the scene, if it should appear that by some secret 
affinity the ‘* rum element” clings to it like a poisoned 
robe, because, unless all the assumptions of popular 
. government are wrong, it is sobriety, industry, and 
intelligence which permanently prevail in a free coun- 
try. Yet the result of the Ohio election points to the 
old alliance, and this very success will be presently 
turned into a fatal argument against the party. In 
that view it is not a triumph to be hailed with enthu- 
siasm. 

Nor can Republican discontent with methods and 
measures and men for which the Republican party is 
responsible be justly interpreted as actual increase of 
Democratic strength. That accession could come only 
from increased approval of distinctive partisan, Demo- 

. cratic principles and policies, and there are none such. 
‘We would all be Democrats,” said a young Repub- 
lican who will not vote for Judge FoLGEr, “‘ except for 
tle Democratic party.” The remark is well worth pon- 

. dering. The Republican revolt in Pennsylvania and 

New York, and its sympathetic effect in Ohio, is not 

a conversion to the Democratic party. It is, like the 

action of the Conscience Whigs and the Free-soil 

Democrats thirty years ago, a reconnoissance in force 

to see if a new party is necessary. Reform within 

a party, of which so much is said by those who hate 

reform, can be sometimes accomplished only by de- 
feat of the party. As long.as a party succeeds by 
repulsive methods and unworthy agents, how can 
they be changed? What is the conclusive argument 
against them but that they ruin the party, and how 
ean they ruin the party if the whole party supports 
them? The only way in which to show that fraud 
and trickery and the corruption of patronage are fatal 
to a party is to defeat the party; and obviously, un- 
less it is supposed that great public objects, for which 
alone parties properly exist, can be promoted by fraud 
and trickery and corruption, when these forces have 
obtained control, they must be baffled by defeat, or 

the party objects themselves are lost. 7 

The Republican party, for instance, advocates free 
elections and a fair count, honest, pure, and econom- 
ical government, as the essential conditions of an or- 
derly and peaceful and contented republic. But ev- 
ery Republican who sustains notorious chicanery and 


a. 


cheating, and vast extravagance, and the worst abuses 
of patronage, by sustaining a party management which 
depends upon such cheating and abuse, arrays himself 
against the very purposes of his party. What does 
he mean by talking about changing such management 
when he is supporting it? What is the use of saying 
that it will ruin the party if he belies his own words 
by preventing it from ruining the party? And what 
good does he anticipate from a party successful under 
such control? The result in Ohio, so far as it is due 
to the rum element, is not encouraging to sensible 
Democrats, and so far as it is due to the effect of the 
revolt of Republican sentiment in New York and 
Pennsylvania, does not mean adhesion to the Demo- 
cratic party. It is merely one of the fortunate proofs 
which are furnished from time to time of healthy po- 
litical vigor; of the happy fact that there are enough 
intelligent and patriotic citizens who regard party as 
a means, not as an end, to show schemers and sbarp- 
ers and patronage-mongers that in reckoning upon 
the want of political courage and independence they 
are reckoning without their host. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

THE deep and general Republican dissatisfaction 
with the proceedings at Saratoga can not be allayed 
by mere appeals to party spirit. They fall dead 
upon the ears of hosts of Republicans who would like 
to vote for Judge FOLGER to signify their Repub- 
lican loyalty and their personal regard, but who see 
that such a vote immensely strengthens party man- 
agers who are ufiversally distrusted, and confirms 
methods which are fatal to the party. HARPER’s 
WEEKLY has always maintained that unscrupulous 
machine control is sure to ruin a patriotic and intelli- 
gent party, because it alienates enough voters to leave 
the party in a minority. It is not the unreasoning 
but the reasoning partisans who are to be considered. 
The former support any nominations and applaud any 
course. “But the latter know that the succéss of false 
and venal schemers is not the success of a party, but 
of those who use a party organization for their own 
ends. It is no argument for supporting the Repub- 
lican party that the Democratic party is no better. 
It is the business of Republicans to make their party 
worthy of general respect and confidence. When the 
choice lies between Captain Kipp and Dick TURPIN, 
honest men will vote in the air. 

The Republican party in its origin and during its 
career has represented the true principles of the gov- 
ernment, and the party policy in the main has been no 
less sound. and wise than patriotic. Its spirit and ten- 
dency have been humane, progressive, and truly Amer- 
ican. But the history of parties everywhere shows 
that they can retain power only by retaining respect 
and confidence. The condition of holding these is that 
the party shall be seen to be an agency for the public 


‘good, and not for the personal profit of a clique. 


When, for instance, a party is able to hold on only 
by the power of patronage, it will not hold on long, 
and every member of the Republican party is a traitor 
to the Republican cause who sustains a management 
and winks at methods which he would spurn in his 
private business as contemptibly dishonest. This is 
the meaning and force of the determined opposition 
to what is called the machine, which is merely a name 
for organized methods in politics which are not tol- 
erated elsewhere. All is fair in love and politics was 
the motto of Lovelace and AARON Burr. It was not 
the motto of WASHINGTON or JOHN Jay. It is a fa- 
vorite cry of the machine when it wishes to whip in 
voters who hesitate to ratify its rascalities, that the 
party is greater than any man or any member of it. 
However this may be, it is certainly true that princi- 
ples are greater than any person. It is not considered 
a conclusive argument for supporting the candidate 
of another party that he is an able and honest man. 
The reason is that he represents political principles 
and policies which are not acceptable to the voter. 
In the same way, it is not enough that the candidate 
of the voter’s own party is honest and able, if he rep- 
resents dishonest and dangerous methods. In his 
letter of acceptance Judge FouGER says that he would 
scorn to profit by ‘‘ doings of a quality which honest 
and high-minded men can not approve,” and nobody 
doubts that he speaks the truth. What, then, is the 
reason of the general discontent of which he admits 
that it would be idle to deny the existence ? 7 
There is a rapidly increasing: disgust and indigna- 
tion with the political use of patronage. The system 
of plundering the public treasury in the form of as- 
sessments, the whole scheme of abuses which destroys 
the function of parties in the government, which de- 
grades politics and debauches public men—all this has 
justly startled the public mind into the perception that 
it is an evil which must be overcome, or it will over- 
come the government. To this disgust and apprehen- 
sion has been added the knowledge of the frauds which 
controlled the action of the State Committee. The 
public mind is alarmed and indignant. Judge Fot- 
GER, an excellent and respected man, has been made 
the representative of influences’ and methods which 
are not only scorned, but feared. This is the expla- 
nation of the insurrection against the action at Sara- 
toga, and the result will probably show the truth of 


the statement that such methods and managers ruin 
aparty. Judge FoLGEr’s defeat would not be a per- 
sonal condemnation, but the repudiation of those who 
trade upon his good name and character. It woylq 
not be an approval of Democratic traditions or Dem- 
ocratic policy. It would be the simple assertioy, that 
Republicans proposed to arrest a serious public dan. 
ger, and it would commend the Republican party sti}] 
more closely to the confidence of the country by show- 
ing that the balance of power in the party is held by 
those who do not confound Republicanism and mer- 
cenary intrigue. 


THE CITIZENS’ MOVEMENT FOR THE 
MAYORALTY. 


THE movement for a citizens’ nomination for Mavor 
has taken form in a very impressive and promising 
manner. <A conference of leading citizens has taken 
the matter in hand, and has suggested the name of 
Comptroller CAMPBELL as that of an especially suit- 
able candidate for the Mayoralty, Mayor GRacE hay- 
ing definitely declined to be considered a candidate 
under any circumstances. The ground of proceed- 
ing is that the city offices are wholly non-partisan in 
their character, and should be filled solely with refer. 
ence to the intelligent, vigorous, and effieient dis- 
charge of their duties. Although, as the resolutions 
of the cofiference declare, the city government has 
been practically put into commission, the Mayor has 
still such control over the finances and the budget 
that he should be a man of the ripest experience, tried 
integrity, and absolute loyalty to the interests of the 
city, without regard to partisan objects. 

This requirement is admirably satisfied by Mr. 
CAMPBELL. His familiarity with municipal affairs 
is unsurpassed. He isa man of the highest integrity, 
independence, and courage, and as Mayor, supported 
by the intelligent, public spirit of the city, he would 
do for New York what Mayor Low has done for 
Brooklyn; that is, he would show that even with all 
the rascality and degradation of politics it is yet pos- 
sible for the largest cities to secure and maintain a 
government which represents the best and not the 
worst elements of the population. : 

The citizens’ movement has been initiated in the 
best manner, and the candidate suggested is altogether 
an admirable candidate. The beginning will be fol- 
lowed up by an organization of workers, and the com- 
mittee appointed to superintend the details will doubt- 
less call a public meeting to bring the action and 
conclusions of the conference formally before the 
public. The ability of the voters of New York to ac- 
complish the most desirable results, in the face of 
much greater difficulties than any that now exist, has 
been demonstrated more than once. The people of 
the city desire a good, economical, and efficient local 
government. The poorer a man is, the more desirable 
for him is such a government, and in the present in- 
deperident frame of the public mind the citizens’ move- 
ment begins under the most promising auspices. It 
‘is satisfactory to know that no bargains or intrigues 
will affect in the least the steady fidelity to the public 
interests of the candidate who has been suggested. 


PROSPECTS IN CONGRESS. 


In the obscurity of the present political situation 
one thing happily is perfectly clear. It is the reso- 
lute determination of great bodies of the most intelli- 
gent citizens to endeavor to secure a Congress which 
shall provide by. law that arbitrary removals, assess- 
ments under cover of the sneaking lie of voluntary 
contributions, appointments not for merit and capa- 
city, but for political and personal service, with all the 
cruel and disgraceful details of the present spoils sys- 
tem, shall end. With the proper legal regulation 
of minor appointments and removals, bosses and ma- 
chines, as the words are now understood, will disap- 
pear. Other evils and abuses will doubtless remain. 
But the tap-root of the present shameful degradation 
of politics will have been cut off. We 

The first step to this result is publicly questiomns 
candidates for Congress. The feeling in the country 
upon the subject is so strong that of their own accord 
candidates are hastening to declare themselves. (en- 
eral BUTLER of course poses as an original reformer, 
and announces the most virtuous principles, and 
points with pride to his political career as illustrating 
every kind of probity, purity, and consistency. In 
twenty States reform associations have been formed. 
In all the larger States party Conventions have pre- 
claimed their approval of reform and desire for it. 
Directly or indirectly, it is the paramount question of 
the election. Hostility to a machine and war upo! 
bosses mean reform of the civil service, and having 
ascertained the position of candidates and their pro- 
bable course in Congress, all voters who sincerely de- 
sire that reform as the present hope of better polities 
will vote or refuse to vote so as to promote It. — It : 
desirable that every candidate should be questione 
upon this point by his own constituency. In Massa- 
chusetts this has been done thoroughly, and 1n dis- 
tricts where the answer of a party candidate was Ul 
satisfactory he will not receive the votes of the i 
formers of his party; and should the answers of both 
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candidates be unsatisfactory, an unequivocal candidate | 
will probably be nominated, as has been done already 
“1 Mr. CANDLER’S district. In California and other 
States explicit answers have been required. In New 
York the central association in the ¢ity will invite 
candidates in this neighborhood to state plainly their 
views of the reform bills pending in Congress, and 
their proposed action in regard to them. The assist- 
ant secretary of the association, Mr. WILLARD BROWN, 
who is admirably adapted for the work, has been for 
some weeks engaged in organizing associations and 
committees in the northern and central Congressional 
districts. He has been very successful. In Albany, 
Troy, Plattsburg, Ogdensburg, Schenectady, Water- 
town, Utica, and elsewhere, excellent associations have 
been established, and it is the intention that every 
candidate of both parties shall be invited to declare 
himself. 

The margin of any ordinary party majority in New 
York is so narrow that a very few votes in every 
school district will turn the scale this year. Every 
member of Congress who as a member of the HUBBELL 
committee has acquiesced in the notorious extortions 
of the assessment circulars, and who has allowed his 
name to be used without protest as conniving at the 
so-called Republican manual issued by that,commit- 
tee, ought to be resolutely opposed in the most effect- 
ive manner possible. At last the question which has 
been so hated and evaded by unscrupulous politicians 
appears at the polls, and will appear in Congress. No 
great question has ever advanced in public interest 
more rapidly. And it is not surprising, because re- 
form means the restoration of parties to their proper 
functions, and the opening of the public service to the 
whole body of American citizens upon fair and equal 


terms. 


MR. HOWARD CARROLL AS REPRESENT- 
ATIVE AT LARGE. 


Mr. HowarpD CARROLL’s frank and manly declara- 
tions of independence, and his half-trueflerit refusal 
to thank the State Committee for his nomination as 
Representative at large from New York, partially re- 
deem the misfortune of the method of his nomination. 
The State Committee were evidently Gompelled to 
designate a candidate who was not their preference, 
and Mr. CARROLL, like Judge ANDREWS, must be re- 
garded as free from the taint of fraud and forgery 
- which unhappily invalidated part of the action of the 
State Convention. 
Mr. CARROLL is a young man of excellent educa- 

tion, well and favorably known in the newspaper 
world of New York, who as a press correspondent is 
familiar with public affairs and public men. He is 
doubtless much more fully equipped than many mem- 
bers of Congress for a seat in that body. Yet a cer- 
tain public eminence and consideration are naturally 
and justly associated with so important and dignified 
a responsibility as Representative at large from New 
York, and while it is doubtless true that Mr. CARROLL, 
who is held in most friendly esteem by those who 
know him, may attain such a position, it is no less 
true that his name will be strange to the multitude of 
voters. 
We should, indeed, be glad if every Congressional 
candidate in the State would speak as frankly as Mr. 
CARROLL. He says that 7 

“from careful observation and a somewhat intimate acquaintance 
with the inner workings of both the great political parties, I am 
convinced that the greatest curse of our political system is the cor- 
rupt use of money and patronage in elections. Were I nominated 
I should not directly or indirectly pay or cause to be paid one dol- 
lar to secure an election. Further than this, I may say that, be- 
_lieving the work -of office-seeking, place-brokerage, and position- 
peddling to be no part of the duty of a member of Congress, I 
should, if elected, refuse positively to take any part in the general 
scramble for places in the departments—an occupation which can 
only be engaged in by neglecting legitimate and necessary work in 
the House, at the sacrifice of self-respect and to the serious detri- 
ment and disgrace of the public service. In short, I could only ac- 
cept the nomination with the distinct understanding that, in addi- 
tion to earnestly and sincerely subscribing to all the time-honored 
Principles of my party, I should enter the canvass upon the clean 


“i platform of honest, progressive, and independent Repub- 
canism,” 


These are sound and honorable views, and a man who 
Would labor actively for their wise embodiment in 
legislation would be a most desirable Representative 
In Congress. But he must be a man well informed 
upon the subject, and of undaunted courage, inflexi- 
bility, and persistence, and he must also be known to 
such, to insure the necessary confidence among the 


Voters who sincerely desire the reform of abuses. 


A SHORT AND EASY ANSWER. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us & question which it is very 
to answer briefly 
Re 3 ae do you advise Republicans to do in a district where the 
Hew vican candidate for Representative has on the floor of the 
and bi defended and frankly espoused the cause of Jay HvBpELL 
his assessment system, and who, though taking his place upon 
x, lunty’s delegation to the Saratoga Convention as an anti- 


‘talwart, handed over the delegation to the Stalwarts at the criti- 
cal moment 2” 


wan advise the most decided opposition to such a 
the — - Republican who has done this has shown 
pl ase cowardice upon which bosses and machines 
the aid of which they triumph. During the 
year nothing has more deeply disgraced and injured | 


| that it has proved the perfect practicability of the selection 


the Republican party than the HUBBELL assessments. 
They have been denounced by almost every important Re- 
publican Convention, and they have produced general dis- 
gust and indignation. If the abuse of an irresponsible 
committee of members of Congress paying the expenses of 
their re-election out of the public treasury by assessments 
upon every man, woman, and child in the civil service is 
uot stupped peaceably by the people at the polls, it will be 
ended violently. No good conservative citizen will vote 
for a candidate who supports such a public wrong. It is 
idle to talk of the party regularity of such a candidate, 
because this system puts an end to party as a legitimate 
organization to further a great and definite public policy. 

It is not necessary to suppose such a candidate to have 
any personal desire of encouraging evils and abuses. It is 
enough that either from ignorance or weakuess he acqui- 
esces in a fatally dangerous practice. It is no reason for 
tolerating a man with a lighted torch near combustible 
material that he does not know the nature of fire, or that 
he is too cowardly to try to blow out the flame. Such a 
man as our correspondent describes is merely the tool of a 
master, and nobody who wishes to overthrow the master 
would uphold the man. 3 


THE ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY. - 


A VERY interesting course of illustrated lectures upon 
the Romance of American History will be delivered at 
Chickering Hall on six Wednesday afternoons, beginning 
on the lst of November, by the Rev. Dr. EccLEsTOoN, of Stat- 
en Island, in response to an invitation of citizens, and with 
the cordial approval of Rev. Dr. Potrer, the Bishop of New 
York, the Rey. Dr. Crosby, and other eminent geatiemen. 

The lectures of Dr. ECCLESTON have been very success- 
ful." They divide the history of the country into epochs, 
beginning with that of the Great Discoveries, and Colum- 
bus and his Companions, passing through the colonial era, 
with the wars of the last century, culminating in the Reyo- 
lution, and then proceeding to the irrepressible conflict aud 
the civil war. The subjects, as we know, are treated in a 
pleasing popular manner by a student who has especially 
prepared himself for the task, and the stereopticon illustra- 
tious are profuse and brilliant, and drawn from every au- 
thentic source. 

The lectures are peculiarly adapted for young Americans, 
aud the course is designed to leave upon their minds a viv- 
id and accurate outline of the history of their country. 


HONEST NON-PARTISAN COMPETITION. 


IN a late speech at Brooklyn Mr. DORSHEIMER is report- 
ed in a Democratic newspaper to have said: , 

“* Another remedy which has been proposed is that a large part 
of the offices should be filled by competitive examination. I think 
this would be a valuable reform if it were fairly carried out. But 
| I wish to say here that the various efforts which have been made 
to carry it out have not been fair, for they have not given oppor- 
tunity to men of all parties.” 


Alluding to the Treasury Department, he is reported to 
have added: 

‘“*T have not heard that the examination is an open one. On the 
other hand, we all know that only Republicans are admitted to the 
examinations. - And I say that no system of appointment to office 

‘can work a reform of the civil service which does not give an equal 
opportunity to men of all parties. I believé that the establishment 
of a large part of the civil service upon a non-partisan basis will 
be approved by the whole body of the people, and that it will free 
us from some of the evils we have suffered.” 


Mr. DORSHEIMER has been wholly misinformed with re- 
gard to the examinatious, so tar as the two chief places in 
which they have been applied are concerned—the Custom- 
house and Post-office in New York. Of the examinations 
held at the Custom-house we have personal knowledge, 
and they have been from the beginning, three years ago, 
honestly non-partisan. Any attempt upon the part of the 
applicant, or of those who testify to his character, to in- 
troduce partisan or other illegitimate considerations is im- 
mediately repelled, and is totally without weight in the 
decision, which is made upon the merits as shown by the 
papers. ‘The appointments to probation of those who have 
been examined have been made uniformly, we understand, 
according to the certified results. Indeed, itis the chief com- 
mendation of the system of examinations and probations 


of employés by fair and open tests of merit, and without the 
least reference to political or religious opinions. There are 
no wore efficient and excellent employés in the public serv- 
ice than those who have been selected in this honestly non- 
partisan manner. | 

We are glad to agree with Mr. DORSHEIMER that nothing 
is more warmly desired by the great body of the people than 
the transformation of the larger part of the minor public 
ofticers from private and partisan and personal henchmen 
into public servants. Their services are due to the public 
that pays their salaries, not to a party which does not pay 
thew. 


PERSONAL, 


Tue calling of young Mr. Van Dyke to the pastorate of the 
Brick Church shows that young men are coming to the front. To 
find himself at the age of thirty the occupant of a pulpit that has 
been filled by Dr. Sprine and Dr. Bevan indicates a very high ap- 
preciation of his abilities and promise by one of the most promi- 
nent congregations in America. The calling of young Dr. Terry 
to the Reformed Church at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Twen- 
ty-first Street, of Mr. Sarrertee to the rectorship of Calvary 
Church, and Mr. Donap to the rectorship of Ascension Church, 
are noteworthy events in the same direction. 

—Mr. Bartiry CaMPBELL has been very successful, pecuniarily, 
with his plays, mainly from the fact that he is a good business 
man, and personally manages the performing of them. Mark 
Twain is said to have realized some $100,000 from the sunny Col- 
ouel Sellers. Bronson Howarp derives a handsome income from 
rovalties and percentages on his plays. Usually the royalty is 
25 for each performance. For his new play, Young Mrs. Win- 
throp, just brought out successfully at thesMadison Square Thea- 
tre, Mr. Howarp has received $3000 in cash, with a contingency 
ow future receipts. The limit of this contingency is $12,000, to 


| be paid in installments of $3000 for every 180 nights. Mr. How- | 


ARD retains the right for England. Mr. Hart Jackson, who adapt- 
ed the Zwo Orphans for the Union Square Theatre, is reported to 
have received $75,000 in royalties for that play. Joaquin MILLER 
received a large income from The Danites. 
has received the largest revenue from his 
or modern times, is Mr. Boucicattr. | 

—Mrs. D. W. Lincotn, of Portland, Maine, has just received a 
bequest of $175,000 from the estate of her cousin, Mr. NouGHTon, 
of California. A romantic history is connected with this bequest. 
Mr. NovuGuton and Mrs. Lincoin in their younger days were inti- 
mate friends, and would probably have been married if it had not 
been for the opposition of their relatives. Mr. NouGuton started 
for the West, declaring that he would never come back to Maine, 
He kept his word. Business prospered with him, and he became 
wealthy. Mrs. Lincoin is a daughter of Captain Joun THompson, 
of Rockland. She was married to Captain Jarius T. Lincoin, who 
was master of the schooner Alaska for some time.. Captain Lin- 


coLn died about four years ago, leaving a property of $25,000 to 


his widow. | 

—Danie. Evans, a farmer, who died in New Hampshire a. few 
days ago, aged one hundred and four, attributed his long life to a 
good constitution, a regular and temperate life, active labor in the 
open air, and, above all, to a serene and peaceful disposition that 
never allowed him to worry about anything. Up to his ninety-sec- 
ond year he worked regularly with his men. After reaching one 
hundred he only went out-of-doors in pleasant weather, lameness 
keeping him within-doors. | 

—Pleasant little anecdotes of Mr. Emerson are constantly cro 
ping out. .In a recent number of the Philadelphia Press is the fol- 
lowing of the two neighbors, Emerson and Avcott: “ Mr. Emerson 
was troubled with amnesia, though his poetical faculty, was un- 
clouded. Mr. Atcorr used frequently to pay Emerson a morning 
visit, during which the latter would discourse eloquently of lofty 
themes. Mr. ALcorr would drink it all in, and then return in the 
afternoon and pour it out in scarcely less transcendental ‘style. 
And Mr. Emerson quite unconsciously would exclaim, ‘ What a won- 
derful mind my friend over the way has!” 

—Artemus Ward’s grave is marked by a plain marble slab, on 
which is the inscription, “‘ CHartes F. Browne, known to the world 
as Artemus Ward; died at Southampton, England, 1867, aged 33 
years.” And beneath, this line, “ His memory will always be a 
sweet and unfading recollection.” These words were copied from 
the letter sent to the sorrowing mother by Mr. Mityer, the Eng- 
lish gentleman who cared for the son in his last illness, and closed 
his eyes when he ceased to breathe. 1 


So.aviL_e, a foreign statistician, says that in: Europe wo- 


men live longer than men, and that the difference increases with’ 
the age. Thus, at sixty years, the advantage is with the women 


in the proportion of seven per cent. ; at ninety and above, it rises|to * 


forty-five; and with centenarians, to sixty per one hundred. It) is 


in France that there is the greatest relative number of inhabit-. 


ants at the age of sixty and upward ; but it is not so for centenari- 
ans, of which France has less than any of the other states of Europe, 
except Belgium, Denmark, and Switzerland. From M. Sotavinie’s 
calculation of deaths by ages, the result is reached that, to the total 
deaths, those at the age of ninety and upward bore the following 
proportions to the countries named and arranged according to the 
decreasing order of importance: Great Britain, 9.73 ; Sweden, 7.39 ; 
France, 6.58 ; Belgium, 6.07 ; Switzerland, 6.00 ; Holland, 4.47 ; 
Italy, 3.76 ; Bavaria, 3.42; Prussia, 3.06; Austria, 2.61. 

— Whenever it has been found desirable for any of the female 


- RorHsScHILDs to marry a Christian, the question of religion has 


been found easily surmountable. It was so in the case of Hannan, 
daughter of Baron Dg RoruscHiLpD, who married Lord Ross- 
BERY four years ago, and was so again when Mlle. Bertrue ps 
RorHscHILD was married to the young Prince of Wagram. Prior 
to her baptism she formally abjured the Jewish faith, and received 
her first communion from the Archbishop of Paris. The Pringe 
was somewhat wild, but has tamed down considerably. The per- 
petual annuity which descends in his family from father to eldest 
son is $60,000 a year. His family is connected with the reigning 
families of Sweden and Bavaria, and with the ducal family of 
LEUCHTENBERG. 

—Mr. Witiiam H. VanpersiLt’s stable is one of the notable 
buildings of its kind in the country. It cost $60,000 without the 
land, which is said to have cost as much more. It is constructed 
of pressed brick and brown stone. It has a frontage of seventy-five 
feet in Fifty-second Street, and one hundred feet in Madison Avenue. 
All'the rooms are spacious, and the appointments of the finest. The 
box stall of Maud S. is twenty by twenty-four feet, and the others, 
though not so large, are of good size. There are at present in the 
stable Maud S., Aldine, Early Rose, Leander, Lysander, Bay Dick, 
Small Hopes, Charles Dickens, and four coach-horses. There are 
six large coaches, eight light wagons, and two sulkies. 
employed as grooms and hostlers. F | 

—Writing of Mr. Lasoucuerg, proprietor of London Truth, a 
correspondent of the Z7ribune says: “‘He has some great advan- 
tages over many editors and owners of newspapers. First, he was 
born in the purple, the nephew of a peer; second, he was for some 


time in the diplomatic service, an education in itself; third, he has — 


sat in two Parliaments, and is always in his place on any «npor- 
tant night in the House of Commons. 
take a great part of his political, diplomatic, or social knowledge 
at second or third hand. Again, he is a large financial operatér 
in the City, and can write with-a firm hand on matters in connee- 
tion with which he has won and lost great sums. On theatrical 
subjects he is calculated to form a sound judgment, for the Queen's 
Theatre in Long Acre was his for several years, and was run by 
him at the time Joan of Arc was produced.” __ | 
—In an interesting two-column letter on the London World, 
published in the 7ridune recently, it is with entire accuracy said 
that “probably no man in the history of English jotrnalism has 
enjoyed such an exceptional position as the proprietor of the 
World has conquered by sheer ability and perseverance. The 
latter word is used advisedly, for never did man work more dili- 
gently to achieve success than Mr. Yates. Married early, with four 
children to bring up on the salary of a clerk in the Post-office, he 
began at once, like many government employés here, to look on lit- 
erary work as a kind of help to his salary, and when quite a youth 
produced a dramatic notice and a copy of verses for a guinea, aft- 
er the scale of remuneration not uncommon in London thirty odd 
years ago... .Soon afterward he became one of the most active of 


‘Mr. DickEns’s young men,’ then dramatic critic of the Daily News, 


and subsequently developed into a brilliant novelist, Land at Last 
and Black Sheep being conspicuously successful. Afterward, in 
Paris, in connection with the late GRENVILLE Murray, the World 
was determined upon, and the two, putting up £600, announced it 
‘in the most impudent prospectus ever written.’ It is great fun 
to talk over these things now with Mr. Yartxs, who, quite admitting 
the impudence of many of his crude efforts, will yet wink his eye 


after the manner of G. A. Sata, and observe, ‘ You must beat the. 


drum, or nobody will come to the show.’” The letter then goes 
on to speak of the principal writers on the Wov/d, who are among 


the cleverest men in England. The World is now one of the in- — 


stitutions of Great Britain. It is more read by more intelligent 
people than any paper in Europe, and is oftener quoted than any 
other journal, because from beginning to end, week after week, it 
is thoroughly original and entertaining, and furnishes that which 


everybody likes to read. Mr. Yarxs deserves the brilliant success _ 


he has so ably and indefatigably won. | 


But the dramatist who - 
plays, either. in ancient 


Six men are 


Hence he is not obliged to 
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THE CITY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
IN FOUR PARTS. 
IIL 


Tue Quakers had left England, braved the terrors of the then long 
sea-vovage, and risked Indian hostilities on land, principally that they 
might enjoy religious liberty. Therefore to them a meeting-house for 
the use of all seemed quite as urgent a necessity as residences for in- 
dividuals. Four walls and a roof to shelter them, and chairs or bench- 
es to sit on, were all they needed, and these wants they in their poverty 
’ could meet as satisfactorily as if they had at their command the wealth 
_of the Church during the Middle Ages, 

In the plan which WitLtaAM PENw laid out for his city he reserved 
space about half-way between the’ Delaware and the Schuylkill for a- 
public square, which with its green grass and great shade trees would 
be « pleasant relief to dusty streets and city closeness. Around it all 
the principal buildings, such as court-house, meeting-house, and market, 
were to be erected. The spot thus selected was in the midst of a dense 
forest of oaks and hickories, through which deer, and even bears and 
wolves, ran wild. But Penn had no insignificant expectations as to 
the growth of his town. That it would extend rapidly he was quite 
sure, and he inspired hi3 colonists with like feelings of certainty. It 
would lave been well had they waited to see in which direction it 
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‘ would spread, instead of trusting that the paper plan 

? would be realized. Festina lente—hasten slowly—would 

| in their case have been the wisest policy. For it event- 

ually turned out that citizens, as if in spirit of contra- 

diction, built their houses toward the south and north, 

and not westward, as they should have done, and Centre 

Square remained for many years far out of town—so 

much so, indeed, that it was long supposed to be a 

favorite trysting-place for the restless ghosts whese 

duty it was to guard the treasures which pirates had 
buried near the Schuylkill. 

Kipp must have had a vast amount of treasure, if 
we are to believe all the local legends, from Campobello, 
in New Brunswick, to Florida. It is said that a man 
proposing to purchase a hundred acres near Lewes, in 
Delaware, asked if it was mot rumored that Kipp had 
buried a treasure on the property. Being informed 
that such was the case, he replicd: “I thought se: 
And is there a Lovers’ Leap ?” 

Yes.” 


= 


| 
» 
¢ 
4 
THE BRIDGE OVER FRONT STREET, AT ARCH. 
j “ And a place where an Indian scalped a white girl 9” | Se 


“Yes. Why do you ask ?” 

‘Because I’ve looked at a hundred sites all along the coast, and 
there wasn’t one that hadn’t all of them.” 

The energetic settlers, knowing nothing of the future, and not doubt- 
ing that trees and animals would quickly disappear, began to work at 
once upon their new meeting-house, Notwithstanding toils and tribu- 


ing was soon finished, there being “ many hearts and hands for this 
labor of love,” as Ropert TuRNER wrote to PENN. 
It was a pretty walk to it in spring, when the woods were sweet with 
May blossoms, and made musical by the “ greenwood orchestra,” or in 
autumn, when they were aflame with golden-rod and sumac. But in 
winter, and in summer, when the “sonne is hot, the day is long,” it 
seemed interminable, and was very wearisome. In those fimes street 
Ls cars wete not, and private equipages were few and far between. 
REV. qin. ¢ Therefore all went on foot, old and infirm Friends being glad to pause 
awhile at the “ Half-way Rest,” as they called a shady corner where 


2 benches had been placed for their convenience. 
ste " If it was difficult to reach the meeting-house in the woods by day, it 
a a“ K was an impossibility to do so at night. There were no lights, and|no 
Spining light + watchmen, the old cries of “Ten o’clock and all’s well!” and “One 


o'clock and a starry night!” not being known until a much later date. 
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THE BANK MEETING-HOUSE. 


lations in individual undertakings, a good-sized substantial brick build- _ 
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Streets were bad, but country roads were worse. 
As there remained a surplus of bricks and timber, 
and as hearts were still willing and hands able to 
work, another house was soon built, which, be- 
cause of the deficiency it was intended to supply, 
was distinguished as the “ Evening Meeting.” It 
was on Front Street, just at the top of the high 
river-bank where pine-trees had been, and from 
its steps the river and the country on the opposite 
shore could be seen. When the street'was cut 
down, and it was left high above the new level, 
the eminence on which it stood was carefully sod- 
ded, looking not unlike a country hill-side, and 
hence came its name of Bank Meeting-house, by 
which it has always been best known. It was 
pretty and picturesque there on moonlight nights, 
when groups of gray figures lingered at the south- 
ern door—the woman’s entrance — exchanging 
friendly salutations, as they looked at the river, 
and the Jersey coast beyond, soft and shadowy 
in the pale silver light. Quaker youths in lines 
waited on the street without for the fair members 
of the congregation, and there were quiet walks 
home, and doubtless gentle wooing in that silent 
hour. But this simple fashion had its evil con- 
sequences. Perhaps maidens grew sbyer, or else 
youths waxed bolder. However that may be, there 
were in the end complaints of “ nightly insults,” 
which were deemed so serious that evening meet- 
ings were discontinued. 

Other meeting-houses were built in rapid suc- 
cession, so that if a Quaker was dissatisfied with 
one he could choose another. In so doing, how- 
ever, he had to brave the contempt of his steadier 
brethren. ‘Friend Wan, I have come to thy 
meeting this morning,” said one of the fickle- 
minded once to “I am glad to 
see thee; it is good for calves to change pasture 


_ occasionally,” answered the honest old Quaker, 


who was quite as ready with his caustic wit as 
with his smiles of sunshine. 

There stands at the corner of Fifth and Arch 
streets an old building now used as a library, 
but which was originally a meeting-house, built in 
1783, with the year of the French Empire added 
later, showing how great the French influence was 
in Philadelphia at that time: the Quakers, think- 
ing it possible that the French method of reckon- 
ing the years might become generally accepted, 
concluded it was well to be on the safe side. It 


- js amusing to see how, in spite of-all the assump- 


tion of great simplicity on the part of the Quak- 
ers—as, for instance, in brick buildings—many 


‘were still influenced by the associations of aris- 


tocracy and power. Penn himself was not alto- 
gether unworldly as regarded the pride of place, 
and some of his most Quakerly friends were, it is 


_ to.be feared, rather vain of being 80 near the 
great man. It is said that once the Governor, . 


accompanied by his’ friend LoGan, took shelter 
during a thunder-storm in a tobacco warehouse. 
“Do you know who [ am ?” said the proprietor, 
resenting the intrusion; “‘I am a Justice of the 
Peace!” “ My friend here,” said LoGan, pointing 
to Penn, “makes such things as thee. He is 
Lord Proprietor of Pennsylvania !” 


It should be remembered that the strongly 


marked characteristics of Philadelphia at the 
present day are due to the homogeneousness of 
its early inhabitants. Even when a Quaker left 
the meeting, he remained a Quaker in habits, and 
these habits extended themselves to the Goim or 
Gentiles. It is said that in the old days the 
clerks at the Custom-house in Philadelphia were 
in great doubt as to whether a very Friendly- 
looking gentleman who came there every day was 
sound in his orthodoxy. They resolved to test it 
by asking on one occasion whether he would 
swear or affirm. as toa certain invoice. Which- 
vever thee d pleases,” was the amiable reply, 
which settled the question. | 
|Penn seems to have understood full well the 
charm that water gives to scenery, be it of town 
of country. Houses which were Jow down by the 
shore had by his orders low roofs, that they might 
not iiterfere with the river view from those on 
a higher ground. Indeed, he paid particular at- 
tention to the laying out of streets and the erec- 
tion of houses within the immediate vicinity of 
the Delaware. In one place where the bank was 
so high as to interfere with the cutting through 
of streets, a bridge was built in preference to Jev- 
elling it. This was a-notable enterprise for such 
& primitive age, and good citizens took great pride 
in it. Because of the archway thus made, the 
street at which it was built was usually spoken 
of as Arch Street, and its original name being 
less and less used was finally forgotten. And so 
it has come to pass that though the bridge has 
Jong since been sacrificed, with so many other 
quaint relics of the past, the name derived from 


. It still bears witness to its old importance. 


Rosins. 


MISS HEULALIE’S ELM.-TREE. 


It was a magnificent work of nature, Miss Eu- 
lalie’s elm-tree; so tall and graceful, overhang- 
ing the street with its green banner, lending a 
charming shade to her little parlor, which gave it 
the air of a dim, cool recess in the woods on a 
a re day. Miss Eulalie loved it, and, except 

or her gay young ward, it would seem as if she 
had little else to love. Her grandfather had 
planted it; it was a sort of heirloom. She had 
passed her youth beneath its boughs; her name 


was carved onits stem. She never looked at the. 


tree without thinking of the one who had carved 
it there; of the still, moonlight nights they had 
Spent together in its shadow. It gave her both 
mug and pleasure—pleasure, because it reminded 

er that he had loved her once; pain, that he 
jJoved her no longer. -She could not guess why 
he had never returned to her; what had estranged 
him was still as great a mystery to her as in those 
early days of her bereavement, when sorrow and 
suspense had been her daily companions, rising 
up and sitting down with her. Perhaps some 


4 


fairer woman had enslaved him, perhaps he had 
never really loved her at all, and she experienced 
a pang of mortified pride when she reflected that 
she had possibly been vain enough to make the 


green of the elm thicken into dark masses of 
leaves ; year by year she watched them fading 
and falling, like her own hopes and illusions: it 
was a poem to her; and yet, after all, it was only 
Miss Eulalie’s elm-tree by permission. The home 
of her ancestors had fallen into other hands; she 
had only returned to it by a happy chance, not as 
its owner. Mrs. Vaughn, the purchaser, had a 
daughter to be educated, and Miss Eulalie had 
taken the situation. When Mrs. Vaughn died, 
she devised that Miss Eulalie should make a home 
with Isabel, be mother, sister, and teacher, all in 
one, to that wayward young person, till she should 
marry—in short, stand in the gap. Miss Eulalie 
had been used to standing in gaps all her life: 
this was nothing new. And it was a home—her 
old home where she had dreamed dreams. When 
she walked at twilight beneath the old elm its 
leaves seemed to whisper, ‘“‘ Just here he kissed 
you first,” and “Here you said good-by.” No 
wonder she loved the old tree! 

“Dangerous thing,” said Captain Valentine, 
tapping its trunk with his cane as he walked by; 
“ hollow-hearted as a jilt, Miss Eulalie.” 

“You are mistaken,” she rejoined; “it is as 
sound as a nut.” 

“ But it must come down,” he added, as if his 
word were law. 2 

“ Never, while I live, Captain Valentine.” 

“You forget that I am a man of property; 
that I pay more taxes than any one in Littleford ; 
that I can buy every tree in the place, and cut it 
down, if I choose.” . 

“Then it is only from pure good-nature that 
you beg my consent to cut down this exquisite 
tree? Do you know, I have loved it from a child; 
my grandfather planted it—” 

“T know that Miss Isabel owns the whole es- 
tate, and I know that this bone of contention, 
this tree, obstructs the view from my windows, 
Miss Eulalie, which is more to the point—that its 
boughs leap into the air so high and spread their 
branches so wide, that it blots out the view of 
the sea, ‘the open sea’;” and he passed on up 
the long green lawn to his new home, with its 
marble steps and broad balconies, which made 
its humble neighbor seem forlorn and shabby. 
Miss Eulalie looked at the imposing structure, at 
the parterres of brilliant flowers, at the fountain 
tossing its jets into the sunlight, the velvet ter- 
races and lawn, and smiled. Why had Captain 
Valentine chosen to build his palace so near her 
home? Why had he built at all, at his time of 
life, with no family to inherit, and no wife to do 
its honors ?- How lonely he must be, she thought, 
in the spacious mansion, with nobody but the serv- 
ants to speak with! Why had he never married ? 
In the humility of her heart Miss Eulalie never 
dreamed that it was because she would not marry 
him. That had happened so many years ago, 
before he and Anson Andrews had sailed togeth- 
er in the Water Witch. How angry he had been 
then! how jealous of Anson! How bitterly he 
had sworn that the day should come when she 
would give her heart’s blood to recall the words— 
when she should regret her folly in dust and 
ashes! But of course he had forgotten all that— 
the ravings of an untamed nature. He had been 
only second mate then, with little or nothing 
ahead in the world; to-day he was Captain Val- 
entine, with that world at his feet: the richest 
man in town, perhaps. 

“You might have been mistress up there, Miss 
Eulalie,” he had reminded her one day, pausing 
at her gateway after the house was done. “ But 
you took your choice—you took your choice, and” 
—laughing—“ they tell us that beggars shouldn’t 
be choosers.” 

From the very first Captain Valentine had 
raised a hue and cry about Miss Eulalie’s elm- 
tree; it almost seemed as if he had selected the 
site to tease her, as if he wished to strip her 
of everything she loved, since she declined to 
love himself. “I have bought the most ex- 
pensive spot in town,” he said, “and spared 
no money, in order that I might open my eyes 
every morning on my beloved sea, and you re- 
fuse to sacrifice a tree for an old friend and 
neighbor, a tree which will drop of its own will 
presently.” 

“Captain Valentine,” she said, “‘ you have my 
word, once for all: the elm shall stand so long 
as Iam mistress here. There need be no more 
words about it.” 

“No more words, but deeds,” he answered, 
and a wicked, angry light flamed in his eyes, 
‘such as she had seen there once before. The 
man could hold fire like iron. 

But then the subject dropped, as she believed. 
He did not mention the tree again. ‘He has 
given it up,” she thought; “he makes a great 
noise when he can’t have his way, and then for- 
gets about it.” But Miss Eulalie did not do the 
Captain justice. One twilight, as she returned 
from a sick -neighbor’s, it gave her a curious 
shock to see her pretty ward, Isabel Vaughn, 
talking, over the hedge which separated the 
grounds, to Captain Valentine, who wore a rose 
in his button-hole. 

“See, dear Miss Eulalie,”’ she cried —“ see what 
a basket of roses Captain Valentine has brought 
us! And might I go up to The Towers to-mor- 
| row with Mrs. Van Buff to see Captain Valen- 
tine’s Corot 9” 

Miss Eulalie could hardly refuse—why should 
she ?—and Isabel returned in ecstasies with the 
medieval furniture, the Persian draperies, the 
wonderful carved ivories, the carpets like wood- 
land moss, the Oriental rugs, and skins of ant- 
eaters and tawny lions. 

“It is just heavenly,” she said. “It makes 
home look squalid and mean. It makes me low- 
spirited to come back. Why did you let me go, 
Miss Eulalie? And the elm-tree does interfere 


mistake. Year by year she watched the tender | 


with his view more or less; but what of that? 
He has everything else. He can gallop to the 
sea in half an hour. Such horses! I've always 
longed for a saddle-horse. Captain Valentine 
has promised to lend me a safe. one.” aie 

And day after day he kept his word,’and 


] brought his horses round for Miss Isabel to try, 


or left flowers and fruits that fairly inundated 
the small house; or perhaps he gathered the 
young people together, and gave a féte under his 
trees, with dancing on the broad veranda hung 
with festoons of Chinese Ianterns; and some- 
times Miss Eulalie was obliged to chaperon Isa- 
bel, and sit, a faded wall-flower, in the house of 
her old suitor. | 

“TJ wonder why Captain Valentine never mar- 
ried 2” said Isabel, after one of these fétes. “I 
wonder how it seems to be so everlasting rich ; 
to have no worry about money; to—”’ 

“Isabel,” warned Miss Eulalie, ‘you care too 
much for money. There are better things.” 

Mention one, please.” 

“You will think I am a sentimental old wo- 
man, but love is better a thousandfold.” 

“T don’t know. Love is very nice, but if you 
must go without everything else, without pretty 
gowns and jewels and splendor, give me money.” 

“You are too voung to choose. Pretty gowns, 
jewels, and splendor lose their charm when you 
are used to them, but love outlasts everything.” 

But Miss Eulalie’s words were wasted. “I 
love money,” Isabel confessed ; *‘ I adore clothes. 
I don’t know about love.” 

In spite of all that had happened, Miss Eulalie 
was quite unprepared when Isabel said to her: 
‘“*]’ve something to tell you. I dare say you know 
it already, though. Iam going to marry Captain 
Valentine, and wear cashmeres and sapphires, and 
go abroad, and never have to count my chang 
again. Congratulate me.” 

“You are joking,” cried Miss Eulalie. 

“Then it’s the best joke in the world! It’s 
no joke to the other girls, let me tell you.” 

“You are going to marry Captain Valentine ? 
Do you know that he is old enough—” 

“To know better.” 

“Do you love him, Isabel ?” | 

“T like him well enough. I love his money.” 

“Tsabel, don’t de it. You will sow the wind 
and reap the whirlwind. I can’t allow it: the 
idea of your marrying him! It is too preposter- 
ous, too mercenary. Why, he was once a lover of 
my own,” pursued Miss Eulalie, forgetting herself. 

“Why didn’t you marry him, and save me the 
trouble?” asked Isabel. ‘“‘ But perhaps he was 

r then ?” : 

“It was not that.” 

“What then? You loved somebody else 2” 

“7 don’t mind telling you now, Isabel. I had 
another lover—Anson Andrews. I’ve never got- 
ten over it. There have heen weeks and months 
when I’ve tried with ail my soul to forget him— 
to unlove him. He and Captain Valentine sailed 
together in the Water Witch, and.when Captain 
Valentine returned he brought me all the trink- 
ets and letters I had sent Anson Andrews, but 
never a word more.” 

“You dear old faithful thing! you shall dress 
in satin de Lyon and thread lace; we shall live 
in the lap of luxury; and I'll send word to Anson 
Andrews if he is at farthest Thule. How oddly 
things turn out! Fancy my marrying your cast- 
off lover!” 

“Tsabel, I beg you not to—” 

“Not marry Captain Valentine just because 
I’m not in love? Perhaps I never shall be in 
love. You would have me give up so much for 
a@ mere sentiment. You mustn’t expect every- 
body to have as intense feelings as yourself. I 
couldn’t remember a man fifteen years if he were 
the Great Mogul himself.” 

Captain Valentine and Isabel were married in 
the little parlor of the old house, shaded by the 
old elm-tree, which made pretty dancing shadows 
on the wall. It was a most informal affair; and 
when it was over, and the clergyman had pock- 
eted his fee, and the bride was trying on her 
travelling hat, Miss Eulalie stepped into the gar- 
den to draw a long breath. What were the work- 
ing-men doing there at that hour ? 

‘Go into the house, Miss Eulalie,” said Captain 
Valentine. “Iam going to celebrate my wed- 
ding day. Isabel has made me a wedding gift 
of the old elm-tree, and I’m cutting it down to 
burn on the hearth at The Towers, while we 
look out at the ‘dreary winter sea.’ Miss Eula- 
lie, when you thwart a Valentine, you do it at your 
peril. Do you think I married Isabel for love ? 
Revenge is sweeter than love. When you re. 
fused to marry me, I swore I would make you re- 
pent in dust and ashes.” 

Miss Eulalie turned silently toward the house, 
but paused to look back from the doorway. There 
was a crash, and when a strange blur had cleared 
away from before her eyes, Captain Valentine lay 
dead beneath a great arm of the tree, which had 
snapped as it fell. : 


“TI feel so awfully wicked,” said Isabel, som 
months later, awed and ashamed at finding her- 
self in possession of the coveted wealth without 
the burdensome conditions. ‘ I’ve been looking 
over his papers with Mr. Billings, the executor, 
and we ferreted out this letter. It’s from Anson 
Andrews. I thought it explained something; at 
any rate you might like to see it. It’s dated Aus- 
tralia, a year ago.” 


“Dear Va” (Miss Eulalie read),—“ Here I am, 
leagues from home, but possessed with an. un-. 
quenchable longing to hear from the old place, 
and a homesickness which no money can relieve. 
Sometimes when I’m smoking in my bungalow, 
alone, I fancy I am home in under the old 
elm-tree with Eulalie, still young, with hope in 
my soul, and presently I awake from the day- 
dream and berate myself soundly for allowing the 
old wound to throb and ache. Believe me, old 
boy, in spite of the fifteen years behind us, my 
bald head, and her double-dealing, I can not think 


of her and all I’ve lost without a weight at my 
heart. I was a happy wight when we shipped 
in the Water Witch. I’m free to confess I've 
never seen a happy day since you confided to me 
that you were going to marry Eulalie, | remem 
ber how black you looked when I told you she 
belonged to me, and how we then and there swor 
we would ‘neither of us marry such a heartless 
jilt! How have you weathered it, messmate» 
And what has happened to her? Has she be. 
— any more true-lovers? After all ] believe 
that 

***My heart woul 
“Write me about her, and if the old elm-tree 
where I kissed her first, is still standine. ‘Our 
love is dead, but the tree is alive.’ No, love is 
not dead ; I can not slay it ; it smoulders and tor. 
ments me.” 


“‘ Miss Eulalie,” said Isabel, when Eulalic had 
folded. the letter with trembling fingers, * there 
has been a great wrong done. Mr. Billings and | 
mean to right it. We mean to send word to An. 
son Andrews; we are going to tell him what an 
angel youare. We have talked it allover. And 
about this money—I couldn’t make up my mind 
to touch a cent of it if were starving. I shall 
found a hospital with it. Mr. Billings is to help 
me. We have talked it all over; I don’t care for 
splendor any longer; I have found out, Miss Eu- 
alie, that love is best.” 


THE WINGED. POST. 


SWALLow, roving swallow, 
: When you cross the sea, 

There’s a little kindness 
You can do for me. 

If you see my sailor boy 
On the ocean way, 

Tell him that I love him 
Better every day. 


Oh, you know him, swallow ; 
In the early spring 

Many a time you passed us 
With a glancing wing. 

. You were sure to notice 

One so bold and gay; 

Tell him that I love him 
Better every day. 


Tell him that I whisper 

Every hour his name; 

Tell him that he’ll find me 
Evermore the same. 

The wind, ho! the wind, ho! 
Bloweth fair to-day; 

Swallow, find my sailor boy ; 
Tell him what I say. 


THE PHILLIPSE MANOR-HOUSE. 


In the PHILLIPSE manor-house Yonkers possess- 
es one of the few mansions which date back to 
the time of the Dutch colony. The manor-house 
was greatly enlarged and improved during the 
English colonial period, but the original portion, 
which is still standing, comprises by itself a sub- 
stantial mansion of the seventeenth century. 
Externally the addition conforms to the original 
nucleus, but internally the contrast between the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century work is strik- 
ing. The older part is unmistakably Dutch, with 
large mouldings, rather rudely formed, and with 
chimney-pieces decorated with Dutch tiling in 
blue and white. The later rooms are decorated 
with elaborate modelling in plaster on walls and 
ceiling, the design being that common in the late 
Jacobean period and the reign of Queen ANN, 
though it bears little resemblance to the modern 
works which are supposed to be in the style of 
that sovereign. All this work is executed with 
the utmost neatness and precision—a neatness 
and precision with which we are familiarized bv 
the use of moulding-machines and the like, but 
which when we find it in hand-work implies more 
care and skill than we can find in the possession 
of contemporary artisans. 

The people of Yonkers are fortunate in having 
such a relic of the earliest days of the colony. 
They. have been wise in securing the preservation 
of the mansion by making it the City Hall, and 
putting it in the care of a committee of citizeus, 
who are appointed “to. study the best means of 
protecting the manor-house, so far as may be, 1n- 
tact from unnecessary or ill-judged alterations, 
and, if possible, of enhancing its attractions by 
such improvements in its surroundings as may 
on due consideration seem likely to add material- 
ly to the beauty of this the central part of our 
young city.” One of the most important thins 
done toward this end is the establishment in the 
manor-house of a museum of local antiquities, al- 
ready of great interest, and sure to become © 
even more, if it continues to be managed in the 
same spirit in which it has been established, by 
the bequests of persons who perceive, by the ex- 
ample of the manor-house itself, how much more 
likely antiquities are to be preserved if they are 
put in the custody of the public than if they are 
left to the changes and chances of private for- 
tunes and private inclinations-and interests. 

The manor-house, though the most conspicuol, 
is not the only interesting antiquity of Y onket . 
St. John’s Church was built by FREDERICK PuiL- 
LIPSE in 1752. Only a piece of wall and a double 
door remain of the original fabric, but some 
twelve years ago a new church was built, or 
rather the old church was reconstructed, mee 
the designs of Mr. Epwarp Porter, in the oP 
and copying some of the details of the old — 
The result is a beautiful church which connects 
the present of Yonkers with its past, In the pact 
thoughtful and pious spirit in which the are 
of Yonkers have secured a visible evidence of the 
continuity of their local history by converting a 
feudal manor-house into the municipal building 
of a thriving American city. 
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MISSOURI'S FAVORITE SON. 


Tae surrender of Mr. Frank James has follow- 
ed closely upon that of Arabi Pasha, and the 
victory of Governor Crittenden is as complete as 
that of Sir Garnet Wolseley. To a certain ex- 
tent both victories were unexpected. Nobody 
supposed that the Egyptian war would be ended 
by a single battle lasting not over thirty minutes, 
and no one dreamed that Mr. Frank James would 
lay down his arms without waiting to be shot in 
the back or captured by blood-thirsty deteetives, 
Nevertheless, Mr. James has voluntarily surren- 
_ dered, trusting to the honor of his enemies, as Na- 
oleon, when he went onboard the Bellerephon, 
__trusted to the honor of the British government. 
Let us hope that the tragedy of St. Helena will 
not be repeated, and that the world will be spared 
the pathetic spectacle of the great Missourian 
caged on a lonely island—or penitentiary to that 
effect—discoursing with his jailers of “ Alexan- 
der, Caesar, Charlemagne, and I,” and prophesy- 
ing that within thirty years Missouri will be either 
Puritan or Bandit. 

There is no doubt that Mr. James could have 
maintained himself for some time to come against 
the State of Missouri. He felt, however, that the 
time had come to check the further effusion of 
blood and purses, Years ago Mr. James was 
driven to desperation by the selfish unwillingness 
of people to give him a fair proportion of their 
money, and compelled to take up arms by the 
brutality of men who resorted to violence to pro- 
tect their purses. Having thus placed himself 
in an attitude of hostility to the State of Missouri, 
he was pursued with relentless hatred by the State 
authorities. Every trifling train robbery or petty 
murder that he committed increased the energy 
of his enemies. A large reward was offered for 
his capture, and there was only too much proba- 
bility that he would finally fall into the hands of 
his pursuers. In these circumstances he resolved 
to lay down his arms, and appeal to the generos- 
itv of his foes. He wrote to Governor Critten- 
den, informing him that the “ work of heaping 
infamy” on the name of James was going “‘stead- 
ily on and on as it began so many years ago,” 
and that the only hope of putting a stop to this 
painful process lay in the voluntary surrender of 
the writer. He suggested that “ enough blood 
had been spilled, enough hearts broken, enough 
lives blighted,” and announced that he came “as 
a man who, conscious of an honest purpose, asks 
to be permitted to do what an earnest, lawabid- 
ing citizen may to remove from Missouri. the 
odium for which his name is in part responsible.” 
The Governor replied, accepting Mr. James's offer 
to surrender in the same chivalrous and humane 
spirit in which it was made, and shortly after- 
ward Mr. James presented himself at the capital 
with but a single companion, and with quiet dig- 
nity yielded up his sword—or rather his revolvers 
—to the deeply affected Governor. 

To the superficial observer, Mr. James’s pre- 
sent position may seem a very enviable one. It 
is true that he has been defeated in his long and 
gallant. struggle with the State of Missouri, but 
he is surrounded by all the romance which at- 
taches to the leader of a lost cause. Immediate- 
ly after his surrender he held what the Western 
newspapers call a levée at the chief hotel of Jef- 
ferson City. For hours his room was crowded 
with men who were anxious for the honor of 
shaking hands with him. So great was the throng 
that accidents would undoubtedly have happened 
had not a leading citizen volunteered to act as 
master of ceremonies, and persuaded Mr. James’s 
admirers to form in line, and to wait their re- 
spective turns for presentation to Missouri’s fa- 
vorite son. The newspapers devoted column 
alter column to descriptions of Mr. James’s per- 
sonal appearance, and eager reporters filled their 
note-books with the conversations which he affa- 
bly condescended to hold with them. The sym- 
pathy and admiration expressed for him were 
universal, and a prominent judge of some un- 
specified Missouri court loudly lamented that he 
was not the Governor of the State, so that he 
could have the pleasure of instantly pardoning 
so admirable an outlaw. No other public man 
has ever received so magnificent and enthusiastic 
a reception as the people of Jefferson City, with- 
out distinction of party, have given to Mr. James, 
and a Pittsburgh manager has already offered 
him ¥20,000 for a brief theatrical engagement. 
He is not only the most famous but the most 
popular man in Missouri, and though we are as- 
sured that “notoriety is distasteful to him,” he 
must be more than human if he does not feel 
proud at the recognition which his merita have 
received, 

But it is by no means certain that Mr. James 
has aeted wisely in surrendering himself. He 
has no right to expect to find in magistrates and 
jurymen the same chivalrous and magnanimous 
spirit which characterizes the noble outlaw. He 
1s to be tried for murder and robbery, and -no 
matter how cordially the judge and the jury may 
admire him, the weight of the evidence against 
him may compel his conviction. Governor Crit- 
tenden has already shown that he is in many re- 
“pects an antagonist of Mr. James; but he fas re- 
trained from pledging himself to give Mr. James 
« pardon in case of his conviction. Moreover, 
the (rovernors of several other States are claim- 
ig an interest in Mr, James, on the frivolous plea 
that indictments against him exist in their re- 
“pective States. It is thus evident that Mr. James 
1s not yet out of danger, and that he may have 
good cause to regret his surrender. It would 
have been wiser for him to have offered himself 
as a candidate for the Governorship, to have re- 
| anal his independence until after his election, 

rst en to have granted himself a full pardon. 
pea i have called a congress of the Gov- 
ge ot Missouri, Iowa, Kentucky, and neighbor- 
ing States, and obtained from them full pardons 
- advance of his surrender, As it is, he runs 
the risk of @ year or two_.of imprisonment, and 


-wrought in colored tiles. 


although Missouri will doubtless send him to the 
United States Senate as soon as he is free, he 
will have suffered an outrage of which no high- 
minded bandit can think without disgust and in- 
dignation. | W. L. ALDEN, 


THE PERSIAN CAPITAL. 


TrHERAN is entered from the Qum side through 
a tawdry blue-tiled gate, topped by a bold picture 
of Rustam’s combat with the White Demon, 
In design this is equal 
to a school-boy’s drawing on a slate; as a piece 
of coloring it is effective enough. Passing under 
this work of art, one crosses the space between 
the enceinte and the town. The wall is several 
sizes too large for Teheran. It is an earthwork 
of modern design and sufficient solidity, but ruin- 
ous in parts, and destitute of guns. At length 
the glories of the High Street burst upon the view. 


Its even row of low whitewashed houses, with. 


flat roofs and narrow fronts, reminds one of a 
new bazar built by some flourishing Indian mu- 
nicipality. But the coffee-houses are distinctly 
Persian. They open on ‘gardens behind, and 
through the doors can be seen small round ta- 
bles, samovars, tea-cnps, and qalyans, arranged 
against a background of green leaves and falling 
water. Presently one passes a coffee-house of 
European fashion, with elegant couches and mir- 
rors, and a drinking bar. Then there is a tail- 
or’s shop, which might pass for European if it 
had glass in the windows; and one or two in- 
scriptions, such as Usine @ Gaz, Salle @ Photo- 
graphie, suggest the invasion of Western influ- 
ences. The street ends in a square surrounded 
by barracks, whence another street leads through 
the European quarter. Here is a hotel, kept by 
an Armenian, comfortable enough, though be- 
stowed in a two-storied Persian house, with smali 
rooms, steep stairs of brick, and a deep court-yard 
in the middle. One has to do without a bath- 
room, and without bed or bedding; but the food 
is not bad, and good light wine can be had cheap. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


An aged resident of Georgia, talking about a 
storm that visited his region not long ago, went 
on to say: “ And didn’t it blow, though? Where 
yer reckin it come frum? and what ’ll they do 
for wind there till it gets back ?” 


A daily newspaper reverts to the heroism of 
“the man who ate the first oyster.” Geology in- 
dicates pretty strongly that the first oyster was 
not eaten, that it was about the size of a black- 
smith’s bellows, and that it died naturally and 
peacefully in its bed a great many years before 
man began searching for edible mollusks, 


The Speaker’s desk in the House of Represent- 
atives was so splintered by the gavel during the 
last session that it had to be re-enforced with 
hard wood. The idea of using boiler iron did not 
suggest itself till the repairs were finished. 


When a notable person announces the inten- 
tion to play Hamlet, the newspaper wits improve 
the opportunity. Says a Chicago paper: “ No- 
body will doubt Hamlet’s madness when Miln 
gets through with him.” 


It is proposed to honor the memory of Roger 
Williams by naming after him the principal streets 
in the several towns and cities of Rhode Island. 
How much less trouble it would be to simply 
name the State after him! 


A Swampscot fisherman was knocked down by 
a fish that he hauled from the bay. It weighed 
three hundred pounds, and was what is known 
thereabouts as a cramp-fish, or torpedo-electric 
ray. 


Apropos of a Chicago preacher’s averment that 
he has never seen a lady reading a newspaper in 
a street car, the Savannah 7imes says: ‘‘ Well, 
he has never seen a lady smoking on a car plat- 
form either, has he? It simply goes to show that, 
a lady is no gentleman.” 4 


A village in Washington Territory was called 
Hangtown because six Indian horse-thieves were 
once hanged there. A correspondent says the 
place is “shunned by immigrants, deserted by 
settlers, and generally despised,” all on account 
of its name. 


It is said that since the fire in the theatre at 
Vienna, where the loss of Mfe was greatly in- 
creased by cutting off the gas and leaving pas- 
sages to the exits in darkness, many ladies car- 
ry small lanterns to the theatre, and keep them 
lighted during the play. 


A woman of San Francisco appeared at a re- 
cent meeting of the “ Secial Science Sisterhood” 
clad in a black velvet coat-tailed basque, a short 
black silk pleated skirt, and black cassimere 
trousers covering the instep. 


A fisherman gives directions how to tell wheth- 
er a snag ora big fish is on the hook in deep wa- 
ter. Theline is to be taken between the teeth, 
and the angler is to yell, “Hello!” If itis a fish, 
he will begin to dart around in the liveliest man- 


‘ner. 


The Boston Journal says that one of the regu- 


lar exercises at the Normal School is writing 


words from dictation and defining them, and that 
a young woman spelled hazardous “ hazardess,” 
and gave the definition “a female hazard.” 


A miser farmer recently died in Ohio who had 


grain on hand that had been stored away for 
twenty years or more, and which he was holding 


for a rise in the market. He predicted a gener- 
al failure of the wheat crop in thte West this sea- 
son, and refused to sow any grain on his farm, 
because, he said, his teams would be occupied 
with hauling the stored grain to market. He had 
made but one sale of grain since the close of the 
civil war. His fortune amounted to about a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


Harmony Grove is a queer name to be asso- 
ciated with duelling, and it was a queer duel that 
was fought there not long ago. New carriage 
whips were the weapons chosen by the challenged 
person, and the distance was five feet. After 
fighting for five hours both men declared that 
they were satisfied. They were also exhausted. 


The New Orleans Picayune has discovered that 
a fan may be used to hide the absence of a blush. 


The theory that accidents occur in groups com- 
posed of events bearing some resemblance to one 
another is further supported by the fact that 
three railway circus trains have recently been 
wrecked, and these three wrecks are almost the 
only ones of their kind that have ever occurred. 


While the annual caravan was on its way re- 
cently from Cairo to Mecca a sacrilegious tele- 
graph wire caught the canopy over the sacred 
carpet, and exposed that article to view. The ac- 
count of the lamentable mishap says that the der- 
vishes in charge were greatly excited, and that it 
was not certain that the caravan would not have 
to return to Cairo and make a new start. 


A Philadelphia newspaper has made the inter- 
esting discovery that not all the silver three-cent 
pieces that have gone out of circulation were re- 
tired by rolling into cracks. Two tons of these 
reprehensible coins. are now at the mint in that 
city awaiting recoinage into ten-cent pieces, and 
several tons additional are stored in the sub- 
treasuries to meet a similar fate before long. 
The total coinage of silver three-cent pieces has 
been some forty tons, according te this authority. 


The chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee in Georgia recently wrote to a member of 
his party in a distant county asking him to for- 
ward the name of every candidate for the Legis- 
lature in that county. The recipient of the let- 
ter wrote: “‘For a full and comprehensive reply 
I think I can offer nothing better than to refer 
you to the census returns of 1880, and suggest 
that you select therefrom the entire white male 
population above the age of twenty-one years. 
But as the names of a few of the most prominent 
candidates will-doubtless subserve the purpose 
you have in view, I herewith submit the follow- 
ing.’”” Appended were half a dozen names. 


Speaking of the President's going to Boston, 


the Transcript of that city said: “The etiquette 


of the State does not permit the Governor to in- 
vite any but State officers, not even the Mayor of 
Boston, to go with him to meet the President on 
his arrival in the city.” - 


A writer in the Boston 7}anscript claims to 
have discovered an insect thermometer, the tem- 
perature within a certain range being indicated 
by the key to which the insect’s piping is pitched. 
The insect is the August piper, the loudest singer 
of the insects of this latitude. Of his observa- 
tion, he says: “I found that when the mercury 
stood at 80° Fahrenheit these insects were in- 
variably singing as high as F natural; when the 
mercury stood at 75° they sang one tone lower, 
and always changed from a higher to a Jower 
key as the air grew colder, anid the contrary as it 
grew warmer. Their notes varied about one tone 
with every five degrees of change in the weather 
as marked by the thermometer. I never heard 
them singing on a higher key than F natural or 
on a lower key than G, comprising one musical 
tone less than an octave in their compass.” He 
finds that the relations between the temperature | 


of the atmosphere and the key of the insects’ 
piping are about as follows: 80°, F natural; 75°,- 
E flat; 70°, D; 65°, C; 60°, B flat; 55°, A; 50°, 
G. “TI have no doubt,” he writes, “that with a 
good thermometer and a well-tuned instrument 


the changes produced in the shrillness of the 


tones of these little green insects by changes of 
temperature might be marked with such a degree 
of accuracy that we might use them as a musical 
thermometer.” | 


CHEAPER BEEF. 

As an adequate and cheap supply of whole- 
some food is one of the most important items in 
the economy of a great city, the present agitation 
of the beef market, which must result in a decided 
and permanent lowering of the extravagant prices 
that have ruled for years in New York, can not 
fail to awaken the deepest interest. Other cities, 
in all directions, have benefited by a lively com- 
petition between dealers.in dressed beef brought 
from the West in refrigerating cars and that 
brought on the hoof to be killed and dressed at 
the point of delivery, and at last this era of cheap - 
beef has begun for New York. Home consum- 
ers will no longer be compelled to suffer from 
the swindled feeling with which they have listen- 
ed to statements that dressed meat shipped from 
here to England sells for less there than here, for 
the same system which for three years has sup- 
plied American beef for the roasts of Old Eng- 
land has been put in operation to supply New 
York with the beef of Western prairies. cA 

This system is simply the shipment of dressed 
beef from Chicago to the East in refrigerating 
cars, and its receipt and storage until delivery in 
refrigerating buildings. Only last week the first 
of these buildings, located on Devoe Avenue, in 
West Washington Market, and bearing the sign 
of G. F. & E. C. Swirt, was opened for the new 
business. Most of its ground-floor is divided 
into two large rooms, in which, by means of triple 
walls, and three hundred tons of ice stored in 
rooms of similar size above them, a temperature of 
from 38° to 40° is constantly maintained. Along 
the walls apertures connect the upper and lower 
rooms, and through these the warm air from the 
lower ascends on the one side, while the cold air 
from the upper descends on the other. These 
refrigerators will contain two hundred head of 
dressed beef cattle, hung from little one-wheeled 
iron trucks that run on railways depending from 
the ceiling, as is shown in the illustration on this 

age. 

Similar railways are attached to the eeilings of 
the cars in which the beef travels from Chicago ; 
and when a car reaches Jersey City it is run 
upon a barge, towed across the river until its 
door is opposite that of the storage building, the 
railways of the two are connected, and the meat 
is easily transferred to the storage-room, which 
is of the same temperature as the car, without 
loss of time, and without being removed from 
the hook on which it was hung when killed. 

By this method the cost of transporting the 
rough offal of all kinds, including hide, tallow, 
horns, hoofs, hair, ete., is saved, as is also the cost 
of feeding the cattle en route, and the shrinkage 
in weight incident upon the long journey. 

This new departure has already depressed the 
market from $3 to 84 per hundred-weight, and 
that it must prove successful is already shown 
by the steady and ever-increasing demand for 
Chicago dressed beef. The amount of business 
transacted by the new concern was curiotsly il- 
lustrated on the third day of its existence. At 
three o’clock in the. afternoon its manager was 
discovered in a restaurant near the market eating 
a hasty lunch, the first for which he had found 
time that day. Between two mouthfuls he made 
the novel assertion that if he had had more beef, 
he would have had nothing to eat that day. He 
had disposed of 140 head of dressed cattle since 
morning, and said that the demand for his beef 
was so great that, provided he had the means to 
supply it, he should be obliged to work wight and 
day to do so. | | 
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THE SHIP’S HOSPITAL—THE FLOATING DRY-DOC 
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6. Pumping Apparatus. 
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VOLUME XXVI., NO. 1348, 


(Begun in Harrrr's No. 1346.) 
THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. 
Br F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avcrnor or “Cowarn Consoernor,” “ Littte Kate 
Kreny,” “ Poor Humanity,” ETc. 


BOOK THE FIRST 


CHRONICLES THE GOOD INTENTIONS OF 
JOHN WOODHATCH, AND THE VERY BAD 
INTENTIONS OF GREG DORWARD. 

~ 


CHAPTER VII. 
* THE NEW KITTY. 


Grecory Dorwarp and John Woodhatch walk- 
ed side by side along the platform, and into the 
general waiting-room of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, Greg asking no more questions, caring for 
no more answers, waiting now for results as the 
better and clearer way of arriving at the facts. 

When they were in the waiting-room, John 
Woodhatch said, “‘ Here she is,” and Greg looked 
around eagerly, scanning quickly every face in the 
big room, and seeing no one like her. 

“It’s all a sell—ain’t it 9’ he asked of his new 
master. 

There were some ten or twelve persons in the 
room; a clergyman, three farmers, four commer- 
cial gentlemen: burdened with portmanteaus, rugs, 


and all kinds of odd things strapped together; a ~ 


husband, Wife, and baby, the husband nursing the 
baby, and the wife asleep; a horsey man in tight 
leggings, and reading the Sportsman ; two old 
ladies in spectacles, prim and angular, and in a 
state of suppressed excitement as regarded the 
next train, which was to take them from the roar 
and bustle of the wicked city into their own peace- 
ful village, five miles from anything with life in 
it: and a tall girl neatly dressed in black, who 


. was knitting something dexterously and swiftly, 


as if in a hurry to complete her task, or terribly 
alive to the value of time and the sin of wasting 
a minute of it. 

It’s no sell, Greg,” answered John Woodbatch ; 
“look again.” 

Greg took a second survey of the tall girl, at 
the same moment as she looked up, turned pale, 
reddened very much, and then turned white again. 
Presently—it seemed a long while to Greg, but it 
was only one minute of time by the big clock in 
the waiting-room—she started and came toward 
them slowly, even timidly, and with the face not 
brightening, only betraying a painful interest in 
hjm,rand staring. at him as at a being whom it 
was also difficult to recognize. 

Neither boy nor girl had taken into account 
«whatchanges four years might have made in their 
lives, and in their outward and visible aspect; 
they were between twelve and thirteen years of 
age when the Law had stepped between them and 
set them apart—now Greg was a youth, for the 
present, smart and trim, and she, a few months 
older than Greg, was “ quite a young woman,” and 
taller than he by three inches at least. She had 
been growing—there was no mistake about that. 
‘Gosh! she had done nothing else but grow, if this 
was Kitty, thought the waif. 

If it could really be Kitty—Kitty “‘ togged out,” 
and not: Kitty’s ghost, and with only a faint like- 
ness of the old Kitty left. He had seen her last 
in Bolter’s Rents—he and she, and the old man 
and her mother, and four lodgers, and one or two 
kids; had been all asleep together on the second 
floor back of No. 121, when the police had called 

for him and taken him away, and Kitty had 
screamed and scratched and fought like “a good 
’un,”’ whilst the others lav shivering with fright 
—and that was the last he had seen of her, raving 
and defiant and drwnk—yes, drunk as a lord! 
He remembered it well, for he had supplied the 
drink—* drinks all round !’—having been in 
luck’s way early that evening, outside a photog- 
rapher’s shop in the Strand, where his mother 
had taken him to see the pictures, and the backs 
of the gentlemen who were looking at them, and 

' who had pockets behind to their coats, and things 
in their pockets worth collecting. And by the 
aid and guidance of his mother he had been par- 
ticularly lucky that evening, until it had got very 
late, and the police suddenly and rudely had called 
at Bolter’s Rents and seized him. He was a very 
“queer kid” then—smaller than his years war- 
ranted, and looking unlikely to last more than a 
year longer—hence a light sentence from the ma- 
gistrate, and afterward the reformatory for four 
years as a wind-up, and a public outcry against 
the mother who had taught him theft as a “ good 
business.” Four years and some odd months ago, 
a long lifetime to Greg, shut away from the 
Rents, and this the end of it—or the beginning 
of something new, and strange, and awFuL. And 
this Kitty Vanch, grown out of all knowledge, and 
with shoes and stockings. on, and a clean white 
face, and dressed “to rights,” and with only two 


great hazel eyes to remind him of the ragged, 


street-stained wild-cat who had been fond of him. 
Didn’t they call him in Bolter’s Rents “ Kitty’s 
bloke”—and yes, of course, he was—and didn’t it 
get into the papers? Why, Barnaby told him all 
about it when Ae came in, and what a row there 
was in print, and what a lark they made of it 
Drury Lane way, where girls and blokes were plen- 
tiful! And Lord’s truth, this was Kitty, then! 

John Woodhatch stood a little aside to watch 
the strange meeting of the pair, to wonder what 
were the feelings of each, to note that both were 
scared, to see that each glanced timidly toward 
himself, who had played, or tried to play, the part 
of savior to them, and who doubted, in one ease 
at least, what would be the end of it. 

“Shall I leave you two ?” he asked of the young 
woman, | 

“No, don’t go away altogether, sir,” was Kitty’s 
quiet reply, and Greg Dorward did not even know 
the voice. It had been a sharp, strong yell at 


times in Bu:ter’s Rents, and indeed always shrill | 


and overstrained ; now it was soft, and subdued, 
and trembling, and wholly new to her listener. . 

“Greg,” she said, holding out her hands to 
him, “‘do you think you recollect me ?” 

“Yes, now I do. Almost!” he answered. 

He shook both her hands timidly. Dashed if 
he wasn’t afraid of her too. He must be “ going 
off his nut,” he thought. 

“And you have altered very much; in the 
streets I should not have known you anywhere ; 
shouldn’t have guessed it was you. “And you 
would have passed me fifty times, Greg, wouldn’t 
you? Isn’t that true?” 

The girl spoke with an astonishing rapidity— 
wholly new to her manner in all Greg’s experience 


of her—with a new accent and tone, and with all 


the slang of the Rents and the oaths of the Rents 
gone forever from her. Greg stared and nodded, 
but he could not speak a word further at present. 
It was all a blessed nightmare, he thought, that’s 
what it just was! 

“Four years ago—four years!” continued Kitty 


—“ why, that’s a tremendous time, Greg, and it’s | 


only a year since that I was any better—one pin 
better—than when you left me. But then he came 
—see, this man,”—and she suddenly stepped back 
and put both her hands upon those of John Wood- 
hatch, which were crossed upon his stick—‘“ and 
he took me away altogether from them. He saved 
me, somehow ; that is, if Iam ever to be saved— 
God knows,I don’t! If I—” 

“ Hush, Kitty,” said Mr. Woodhatch, gravely ; 
“this is not the time to talk‘of that. You are 
saved from Bolter’s Rents, at all events.” 

“Yes, yes; that’s true.” 

“You would not go back there ?” 

“Rather into my coffin, at any time,” was the 
firm, quick answer, as the lips closed firmly too, 
“so help me—” | 

“Yes, yes—you hear, Greg, what she says. 
You see,” added Mr. Woodhatch, “ how easy it is 
to hate the old bad life.” 

But Greg did not see anything clearly. With 
time before him, perhaps he would: they were 
all too quick upon himnow. He should know het- 
ter presently ; he knew nothing yet. He glanced 
once more at the last speaker, but did not answer 
him. It was beyond his power to answer him. 

“T will leave you to talk to him, Kitty, whilst 
I get the tickets,” said Mr. Woodhatch—“ to take 
care of him,” he added, meaningly. 

“He will not run away,” replied Kitty, confi- 
dently; “he would be a big fool if he did, and 
Greg never was a fool, sir.”’ 

“T am glad to hear that. One can get on with 
anybody who is not positively a fool,” said John 
Woodhatch, as he went away to get his tickets 
for Skegs Shore. 

After he had gone, however, it was not quite so 
certain that Greg Dorward was to be trusted to 
remain till his return, though if Greg fled now, 
he should be never aware of what he was running 
from, and upon what good luck he might be turn- 
ing his back. He looked to right and left of him 
with a scared, even hunted expression, but Kitty 
took no heed of this. 

“ Let us walk up and down the platform, Greg, 
till he comes back,” she said; and then Greg and 
she went slowly out of the waiting-room. “He 
will not be long.” 

“T don’t care if he never comes back. What 
the—” 

“You will learn to trust him, Greg,”’ she inter- 
rupted quickly,“ even to love him for his care of 
you. Oh! you don’t know him yet; he will change 
your whole life as he-has changed mine; he will 
put you in good hands, see after you himself, al- 
ter it all, Greg. Don’t you understand? can’t you 
make it out ?”’ 

“No; and I don’t want to. I—” 

Again the girl ran on, not allowing him to fin- 
ish, but rattling on in a quick, impetuous way, 
which was difficult to follow. 

“*T can’t explain, I haven’t time, and he will do 
it so much better; and you can trust him, Greg, 
always. Whatever he says he will do for you, 
he’ll do it. 
you and me: he was one of us: that’s where it 
is: you'll see the truth of it. Why, haven’t I? 
All in a year, too! Oh, my God! Greg, the blot 
I was before this year; you know! you guess! I 
mightn’t have been as bad as some of ’em, but I 
was awful bad. But there; it has all gone, every 
bit of it; I’m sure of it, quite sure. Don’t you 
understand now ?” 


“No, I’m damned if I do,” muttered Greg, un- ; 


moved by all his companion’s excited rush of 
words. 

Kitty Vanch wrung her hands together, doub- 
ling her knitted work into a ball. 

“T thought you wouldn’t,” she cried; “I told 
him it was no use my coming, but he said it was.” 

“You didn’t want to come, then ?” 

No.” 

“You didn’t care to see a cove 2” asked Greg, 
almost reproachfully. 

She hesitated. 

“No; not yet, I didn’t. I wanted to wait.” 

“ What for?” 

“To see what he could make of you—what 
we should both be like in a vear more. But he 
said—”’ 

“Well, what did he say?” asked Greg, impa- 
tiently, as she paused. 

“That he thought a word from me might put 
you straight a bit until you knew him better; 
that you might see how I had altered, how I was 
getting further and further away from Daddy and 
your mother and all of ’em,” she cried, “ getting 
clear away from the Rents, away from it all, Greg, 
every scrap of it.” 

“‘ Away from me?” muttered Greg. 

“Yes, vou with all the rest, until you’ve altered 
with me; although I wish you luck, Greg, and 
should have been glad one day to see the luck 
for myself—one fine day when you and I are man 
and woman, perhaps,” she went on. But I don’t 
know—I can’t say; I’ve not settled down yet. 
See how wild I am to-day.” 


He’s rich, he’s strong, he understands. 


“ Kitty, let’s cut and run from it. It’s all no 
use. Let’s hook it now!” cried Greg, full of ex- 
citement at last, and at the prospect of going his 
own way. 

“No, Greg, not me.” 

“What’s the good of goin’ on like this?” 

“See what it’s like, and then run away, not 
before. And anyhow I sha’n’t run with you,” 
said Kitty. : 

— you’re a good ’un now,” cried Greg, iron- 
ically. | 

“* No, only trying to be good, only trying to keep 
my word to him.” 

“Cus him!” growled Greg. 

“God bless him!” came Kitty Vanch’s re- 
sponse, and in defiance of Greg’s malediction on 
the would-be benefactor. 

Before her companion could say another word 
John Woodhatch was standing by their sides. 

“IT did not expect you would leave the waiting- 
room,” he said. “I began to wonder whether 
you had both run away.” 

“Hewasked me, but I wouldn’t go,” said Kitty 
at once. 

“Good girl. No; I think you would have served 
me better than that, Kitty,” he replied. . 

“And so will Greg when he gets older, when 
he is with you altogether.” 

“ Ah! Idon’t despair,” wastheanswer. ‘Come, 
Greg, the boxes are in the train. Bid Kitty good- 
b 


she going, then ?” 

“Not with us. A long, long way from us,” 
answered John Woodhatch. 

“Where ?” 

“You will know in time. 
again,” answered Kitty. 

‘“‘T don’t want ever to see you—no more,” mut- 
tered Greg. 

“That may be as well,” murmured Kitty. 

Then she put her knitted work into his hand, 
said “ good-by,” and stood a few paces back, look- 
ing thoughtfully at him, even wonderingly, as at 
a new problem of life which God’s hand had not 
worked out for her. 

“ What’s this here ?” asked Greg, curiously. 

“A little purse I have been knitting for you. 
Won't you keep it, Greg, for my sake ?”’ 

“What's the good of—” 

“ He will keep it, Kitty,” answered John Wood- 
hatch ; “it will be handy to hold the money he is 
going to earn along with me.” 

“ Money !” muttered the lad, 

It was the first sensible word that had been 
spoken. Greg understood what money meant, 
and what it could do even for him. 

John Woodhatch and Greg Dorward entered 
the third-class compartment of the train, where 
were other travellers bound northward, Kitty 
standing at the back of the platform, amongst 
the advertisement boards, a pale and patient 
watcher. Greg glanced once toward her, only 
| once, as the whistle of the engine sounded, and 
the train began to glide slowly away from her, 
and from the London streets, where he had lived 
all his life till shut away in the reformatory with 
other black sheep like unto him. Kitty did not 
smile farewell at him, only looked gravely, wist- 
fully, at him and the departing train. It was a 
face he bore in mind, that for a while seemed to 
haunt him at Skegs Shore, that was not like the 
face he had known at Bolter’s Rents, or any face 
he had ever looked at vet. 

This was the end of the first act of Greg Dor- 
ward’s life. What was to follow it he could not 
guess. He only felt that he was trapped like a 
rat, and that at present John Woodhatch had 
mastered him, “collared him,” and hustled him 
away. Skegs Shore was another prison he was 
being carried to, nothing better, or brighter, or 
happier than that, and Bolter’s Rents was very 
hard to part with! 


You will see me 


-— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“THE END OF IT.” 


‘THERE was not much conversation exchanged 
between John Woodhatch and his protégé dur- 
ing the long journey to Skegs Shore. Both were 
full of thoughts of their own, and disinclined to 
talk; or else Greg was disinclined, and the man 
in charge of him was wise enough to see that he 


enough to talk by-and-by. 

Greg fell asleep at last: he had passed a reat- 
less night yesterday wondering what would be 
the end of it, speculating on a very different se- 
quel—or a very different beginning again—and 
there was still so much to wonder at that his head 
ached, and he went off finally into a deep slum- 
ber, with his mouth open, and his head all on one 
side, till it lunged forward against John Wood- 
hatch’s broad chest, where it reposed at last, as 
though he loved John Woodhatch, and was only 
happy near him. 

The remaining occupants of the carriage look- 
ed from Greg’s pinched face to the stern, bronzed 
face of his protector. 

“He seems tired out,” said a motherly old lady 
with a basket. 

“ Yes, he’s tired.” 

“ Been ill, perhaps ?” 

No.” 

“He looks sadly, to be sure.” 

“Yes, he is not strong,” asserted Mr. Wood- 
hatch. 

“The country air will bring him round a bit, I 
dare say.” 


= 


ther questionings, John Woodhatch closed his 


have been a difficult task, with Greg’s hard, hot 
head driving all the buttons of the waistcoat into 
his chest. Still he made no effort to move Greg 
from the affectionate position the lad had as- 
sumed. He was very careful of him, and afraid 


of waking him by so much asa movement. Greg 


Kitty stared at him, and then answered, sturdily, 


was better left to himself. There would be time - 


“I dare say it will ;” and then, to cut short fur- 


eyes and pretended to sleep also, which would | 


wanted rest; it was the ordeal of the journey, 
with the uncertainty of what was at the journey’s 
end, which was disturbing Greg. Let him sleep 
some of that away, thought Mr. Woodhatch. 

It was a long journey down to Lincolnshire, 
but Greg slumbered through the greater part of 
the distance. Even when the train stopped at’ 
Peterborough, and again at Spalding, he only 
opened his eyes dreamingly as passengers stum- 
bled over his feet, and then dozed off again. At 
Boston it became necessary to alight, and to await 
the coming of another train, which would pre- 
sently lead them away on a branch line to a sta- 
tion within a couple of miles of home. The train 
was not in any way arranged to meet the one 
which had thus far rattled them into the heart of 
Lincolnshire, Skegs Shore being in an out-of-the- 
way corner of the county, with nobody living 
there of any consequence to run trains for. Many 
trains passed Skegs Shore, steaming away to Great 
Grimsby and elsewhere, but there were only two 
all day to stop at the station and land passengers, 
and one of them stopped by signal only, the 
chances being about ten to one against anybody 
wanting to get out. 

Therefore it happened that John Woodhatch 
had time upon his hands as well as Greg Dorward 
—time for refreshment in the town, and a glance 
at the shops and at the people tramping by in a 
big market-place, which was on the eve of shut- 
ting up for good, now that the day’s business 
was at an end. 

In the market people seemed to know John 


-Woodhatch very well, and many of them touched 


their hats to him, while others came and shook 
him by the hand, and talked in a broad dialect 
that was entirely incomprehensible to Greg, who 
made one or two efforts to understand it before 
giving it up in despair. There was some talk 
about market prices, and corn, and horses, and 
bullocks, but they all talked rapidly and thickly, 
and Greg grew bewildered, wished he was in the 
train again, going on and on to the end of it. If 
hé could only get to the “end of it,” and know 
the worst or best of it, he thought, that was all 
he wanted now. 

But he was not approaching the end of it till - 
nearly night-fall. It was the dusk of twilight 
when they stepped into a creaking, lumbering old 
train—struck off years ago from main-line traffic 
on account of its disreputable appearance—bound 
for Skegs Shore; it was the darkness of night 
when they were nearing their journey’s end, with 
the flakes of fire from the engine driving past the 
windows like a red-hot rain. 

He must have slept again, for he suddenly 
found John Woodhatch standing up in the car- 
riage putting on a thick great-coat, though it was 
August weather, and one or two other passengers 
looking for their small bundles and boxes which 
they had brought into the carriage with them. 
Before Greg had done rubbing the sleep out of 
his eyes the train had slackened speed and 
stopped, and voices husky with the night air 
were crying out, “‘Skegs Shore.” 

‘“‘ Now, youngster, here’s the last stage,” said 
Woodhatch ; and then he and Greg stepped from 
the carriage on to the platform of a little station 
lighted by oil lamps, which were struggling to 
keep alight in the teeth of a sharp wind, which 
had got at the flame behind the glass, and was 
puffing at it mercilessly. It was very dark be- 
yond the station—a dense thick blackness which 
hid even the white winding high-road beyond, . 
and was relieved only by a fleck of light here and 
there from the windows:of half a dozen cottages. 
heaped together a hundred yards away. The few 
passengers who had got out with John Wood- 
hatch and Greg melted away into the darkness ; 
the boxes of the travellers were pitched on to the 
gravel, the engine shrieked farewell at them, and 
started off on its journey further north, and a 
gray -whiskered man, who was station - master, 
booking - clerk, and signal-man rolled into one, 
was left to represent authority, and to hope, very 
civilly, that “‘ Mister Woodhatch” was all the bet- 
ter for his journey up to town. 

“ Yes, I think I am, Mr. Halden,” was the reply. 
“Have you seen Fladge with the trap ?” 

“Oh yes, Fladge is outside, trust him. And 
Spikins has brought a cart to carry the boxes, 
and aH the presents from London, eh, Mr. Wood- 
hatch—he, he, Mr. Woodhatch !” piped the sta- 
tion-master. ‘ You'll find them both in the road, 
yonder.” 

“That's well,” said Woodhatch. “Come, Greg.” 

Greg—almost too tired to wonder now at any- 
thing—slouched after his. custodian, and in the 
darkness outside the little rustic railway station 
he found a chaise and a light cart waiting, each 
in charge of a shadowy figure, who set up some- 
thing between a laugh, a shout, and “a good day 
to ye,”’ which rose the echoes of Skegs Shore, and 
was significant of satisfaction at the return of the 
master into Lincolnshire. | 

“Well, Spikins ; well, Fladge ; all right at head- 
quarters ?” 

Spikins, an old man, with a head unpleasantly 
bent forward as though preparing for the heads- 
man’s axe, said, “ Ay, ay, sir, surely!” and Fladge, 
a very tall, lanky youth of twenty, clapped both 
hands together, laughed heartily, and said, “ Ay, 
ay, sir!’ an octave or so higher. 

Greg could not see anything to laugh at, and 
clambered into the trap, at Mr. Woodhatch’s invi- 
tation, slipping once off the iron step, and coming 
into the dust of the road again, at which little bit 
of clumsiness Fladge, who evidently looked at 


everything in a comic light, roared with laughter 


again, to the inward disgust of Gregory, who had 
shaken himself up and bitten his tongue. 

John Woodhatch sprang to his side, seized the 
reins, whipped the horse, and drove off at a rat- 
tling pace, with Fladge sitting behind, or hanging 
on in extraordinary postures, as he answered the 
master’s questions, and tried hard to get a clear 
view of Master Dorward, in whom he was intense- 
ly interested as a new-comer at the farm. 

It was a very narrow road along which John 
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Woodhatch drove at a great pace, as though anx- 
jous to reach his journey’s end, and probably only 
an accurate knowledge of the way hindered his 
Janding himself and party in the wide deep ditch 
on one side—a small canal that had been cut deep 
into the soil when the great Fen land was drained 
some years ago. In the daytime this portion of 
Lincolnshire county was flat and cheerless enough, 
with its long sweep of swamp land, arable land, 
and broad tracts of semi-bareness stretching far 
away to the sea, and ending in bristly banks of 
coarse grass and sand-drift ; now it was a broad, 
black desert, over which the wind was tearing 
and moaning like a fretful child—like a whole 
legion of fretful children; and beyond that and 
above that, in the solemnity of natural forces 
which were abroad that night, there fell upon 
Greg’s ears a deep, heavy, booming sound, as of 
distant and regular cannon practice. 

“What's that?” asked Greg, aroused at last 
into interest again. 

“That’s the sea,” answered Woodhatch. “It 
breaks roughish on the shore to-night, Reuben.” 

“ Ay, it do—it just do ;” and Fladge laughed so 
much at this new point of humor to his jocose 
mind that Greg thought he would fall off his perch 
behind into the roadway. 

“There must be rough weather a mile or two 

“J should think there must be, master—ha! 
ha!” shrieked Fladge. 

Greg looked in his old furtive way at Mr. Wood- 
hatch to see if he were laughing also at some hid- 
den jest or double meaning not perceptible to him- 
self, and John Woodhatch caught his glance at 
once, like a man still watchful of him. 

“ He’s always like that—nearly always,” mut- 
tered John Woodhatch; “but you’ll soon like 
him, Greg.” 

“Qh! shall 19” said Greg, in doubtful an- 
swer. 

“ Honest, faithful, true as steel, but—wrong 
here a little bit,” said Mr. Woodhatch, touching 
his forehead with the handle of his whip; ‘and 
we're all wrong a little bit, wise folk say—which 
accounts for a great deal. Which accounts for 
everything, nice and easily,” he said, talking to | 
himself rather than to Greg, although he added, 
suddenly and loudly, “which accounts for you 
and me, Greg.” 

“Yes,” said Greg, for the want of a better re- 
sponse, “I s’pose so, But—” 

‘‘ Well 9” said John Woodhatch, as he paused. 

‘‘ Yours isn’t a mad-’ouse, is it?” he asked. “I 
ain’t mad, am I? and they sent. me along 0’ you - 
becos—”’ 

John Woodhatch laughed at this new suspi- 
cion, and laughed heartily, and not at all like Mr. 
Fladge in the rear, who had heard Greg’s startled 
inquiry, and joined in the hilarity also, but with 
a peacock’s shrillness, which was a trifle blood- 
curdling. 

“ No—it’s all right at the farm.” 

“Shall we be much longer a-getting there ?” 
asked Greg, wearily. 

‘‘A quarter of an hour or so. I can see the 
lights across the flat.” 

Greg strained his eyes to pierce the darkness, 
but.saw nothing. Having faith in his own young 
and strong sight, he did not believe that Mr. 
Woodhatch saw anything either, but was polite 
enough to refrain from saying, “ Ye’re a liar,” 
although that was his full conviction after a mo- 

ment’s consideration of the subject. 
'  “T was used to long stretches of land before I 
settled down in Lincolnshire; when I was abroad 
it was little that could escape me, night or day.” 

Greg did not respond. John Woodhatch had a 
“blessed good opinion of hisself,” he thought, 
but that was like all on ’em, old Fretwell, old 
Marks, his old Daddy—Daddy Devil, who had 
made him over to this man, and carted him away 
from Drury Lane sheer against his will. He be- 
lieved all this was clear against the laws of his 
country, too, and as he grew older he’d find out. 
He was pretty sure it was kidnapping, for all 
John Woodhatch’s “big jaw” at him, and he 
— have the rights of ’em one of these fine 

ays, 

Poor Greg was going to a better life under pro- 
test, and he had begun it, smarting with a sense 
of wrong. They had taken him away from the 
Rents, they had taken him away from Kitty, and 
the Lord knew what they had turned Kitty into, 
he didn’t, and he did not believe he ever should. 
He was amazed, and, moreover, he was afraid ; 
but he was quite sure he should get the better 
of them presently, when he was used to it all, 
when he understood them and what was going on 
about them and him. Here his thoughts were 
interrupted by John Woodhatch. 

“There will be no questions asked you at Farm 
Forlorn—that’s the name my crib has been called 
for ages, Greg—you will be received as a friend, 
treated as a friend, trusted like a friend.” 

“Shall I?” 

___ “And you will act like a friend,” added John 
Woodhatch, impressively : “do you understand »” 

‘Ye-es, I think I does,” muttered Master Greg. 

“That's well. ‘No questions asked, and no 
questions to ask,’ is the motto of the farm, which 
means, ‘Mind your own business.’ Doesn’t it, 
Greg ?” asked the farmer, cheerfully. 

‘* Yes, but they'll know,” replied Greg. 

“They'll know what ?” 

“ Everything about me—where I’ve come from. 
Won't they ?” 

No.” 

“They won’t think I’ve come from boardin’- 
school, I s’pose,” said Greg, with a little laugh at 
his own satire. 


“They will not care where you came from;7|_ 


they will only say, ‘ Welcome; be one of us ; res- 
cued, like us, from the drift.’ Do you see ?” ask- 
ed his companion, eagerly ; “ do you guess now ? 
They told me at the reformatory you were any- 
thing but dull,” 

Greg considered. The lights in John Wood- 
hatch’s home were stil) invisible to him, but the 


light upon his future life seemed twinkling faint- 
ly at him now from the murkiness ahead. 

“There are other coves, then, who—” 

“ Who have been like unto you, | a lad, and 
who will cast no stone. They have been all like 

” 

“ All!’ cried Greg, in his astonishment. 

“Yes ; and all working well for me ; doing their 
best, and turning their backs upon damnation as 
a bad-paying game. Isn’t that true, Fladge ?” 

ho! rather !” 

“Ts he, then ?” asked Greg, in a whisper, and 
with a backward jerk of his head. 

Yes.” 

“ And that old man with the cart comin’ along 
with the luggage ?” | 

John Woodhatch nodded again. 

“‘ And those we’re a-comin’ to, where the lights 
are? I see ’em now.” 

“Tt’s another reformatory, then,” said Greg, 
with avisibleshudder. ‘“Iseethegame now. Let 
a feller get out, and drown hisself in that water. 
I can’t stand any more on it,” cried Greg, very 
desperately, “and I won’t stand any more on it.” 

Mr. Fladge, behind, laughed at this too; but 
John Woodhatch, ever watchful and considerate, 
as it seemed, said, 

“Tt’s not a reformatory, Greg; and, hating it 


or not, you can leave it when you like.” 


“T—I can!” exclaimed Greg, in his intense 
astonishment. 
- “Yes, when you like. Why should I try to 
stop you ?” 
: “Why—yes—o’ course not,” answered Greg. 
“The doors are open, there are no locks to 
them, and Crapper is not at the side gate forever 
on the watch,” he continued. “I shall not lift a 
hand to stay you, Greg; rather open the door for 


you, very wide, and say: ‘Go your way; you have — 


had your trial, and are found wanting. There is 
the road to London and ruin; or, if you prefer 
it, there is the sea to drown yourself in: and that 
I strongly recommend as a choice.’ Do you un- 
derstand John Woodhatch now, lad ?” 

“No,” answered Greg, stoutly and frankly. 

“We will leave it till—to-morrow.” 

And if—” 

‘“ And if?” repeated Mr. Woodhatch. 

“ And if I want to go back to London, will yer 
find the coin to send me back 2” asked Greg, as 
a new idea suggested itself to him that he would 
not unpack, but take the first train home again in 
the morning. 

Yes, Greg was not dull, thought John Wood- 
hatch, who looked down into the dark gleaming 
eyes upraised to him. 

“Could not you walk ?” asked John. 

“T’d rayther tramp it than—” 

“Than stop,” concluded John Woodhatch. 
“Well, Greg, you need not trouble your mind 
about that. You can have the money to go back 
to Daddy Devil when you are tired of me.” 

“Thankee, sir,” answered Greg, with more 
real gratitude than he had exhibited yet in re- 


turn for all the trouble which John Woodhatch | 


had taken. 

Greg’s mind was more at ease—even his hard 
little heart was easy. John Woodhatch was a 
more incomprehensible animal than ever—he did 
not make him out in the least—but it did not 
matter, so that he was sure he was not a prisoner, 
and could go away when he liked, to-morrow if 
he liked, the big man with the red face finding 
the coin to get back, too, which was acting “ like 
a brick.” And precious soon he would be back, 
too, thought Greg: catch him a-living at this 
dead and alive mad-house for anything or any- 
body! 

There was no further conversation before Farm 
Forlorn was reached. 

The subject was closed, explanations had been 
asked for and given, everything was satisfactory, 
and Greg Dorward was approaching the new life. 
The hedges seemed to grow higher on the road ; 
there were rustling trees rising from them and 
casting a deeper shadow ; one or two large dogs 
had sprung out suddenly, and were barking vocif- 
erously at horse and trap and the legs of Reuben 
Fladge dangling from the back seat; there was a 
row of small houses to pass, sunken in the ground, 
or gracefully sinking through it, like a bit of 
stage scenery descending through a trap slide, 
the roofs being level with the roadway, and the 
chimney-tops handy to the touch of the passers- 
by—houses that were cowering out of the way of 
the wind—and then there was the big old farm- 
house before them, with its latticed windows full 
of cheerful light, with light streaming from the 
open door, with the ruddy gleam of a coal fire 
from the big bay-window on the ground-floor, and 
with the dim figures of many people hovering in 
the roadway, and in the garden ground before the 
house, and under the big porch over which a very 
forest of ivy was trailing—people who had turn- 


ed out to welcome back John Woodhatch, and, 


who were his retainers, friends, and family—his 
family !—as though these were the good old times 
again, and John Woodhatch was a knight or 
baron coming back from the Crusades. As he 
had, too, bringing one with him as a captive, 
willing or unwilling, in the shape of Gregory 
Dorward. 

Greg looked down from his seat, holding in his 
hands the reins which Mr. Woodhatch had thrust 
upon him instinctively before leaping down. Greg 
surveyed the scene with a new interest now this 
was the end of it, and did not follow the farmer 
in his descent, being a little uncertain if he were 
not in charge of the sturdy roadster which had 
carried them homeward thus swiftly. 

In the night shadows he could not see distinct- 
ly, for all the twinkling lights from the latticed 
casements. Amongst the crowd there were two 
or three whom Greg’s quick gaze singled out from 
the rest, denizens of the new strange world to be 
wondered at a little even then. A man as tall as 
Woodhatch, gaunt and thin, who took the master 
by both hands and shook them heartily, and said, 


“God bless thee, John; I’m right glad thou’rt 
back.” And a girl in white, with a straw hat 
shading a face he could not see, and who was the 
next to greet the master, in a rich, low, musical 
voice of welcome, holding out both hands also, 
and to which John turned from his friends with 
eagerness and a something like a happy cry at 
sight of her. And then a third greeting, before 
Greg was remembered to be sitting on his perch, 
holding the horse’s reins, and this from a slight 
woman in black, with a shawl drawn closely over 
her head, and whose voice was deep and resonant 
and harsh, after the youthful tones which had pre- 
ceded it. 

“You are welcome back, sir,” she answered, 
almost reverently, stooping over the hand he had 
extended to her. | 

“Well, Mrs. Chadderton, home again it is,” he 
answered, cheerily. 

“And the boy,” she answered, eagerly ; “have 
you got him ?” 

“ Hush!” he said, quickly. 
him safe enough.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


| 
“Yes, I have got 


THE SHIP’S HOSPITAL, 


Every now and then some well-known steam- 
ship is reported to have suffered from collision, 
or from the loss of her propeller, and is said to 
have gone into dry-dock for repairs. A few days 
later the same vessel is reported to have come 
out of dry-dock, and as ready to resume her reg- 
ular trips. People read these reports, and know, 
in a general way, that by some means the vessel 
has been taken from the water, or the water has 
been taken from around her, so that every portion 
of her hull can be examined, and repaired if need 
be. They know, however, so little of the process 
by which the great ship, weighing thousands of 
tons, is lifted from the water that the double page 
of illustrations by means of which our artist con- 
veys a clear idea of the workings of a dry-dock 
will prove an interesting lesson. 

The word “dock” is so often and erroneously 
used when “pier” is meant that many persons 
confound the two, and make ludicrous mistakes 
in consequence. Not long since, during a con- 
versation on dry-docks, a gentleman—an inland 
gentleman—remarked, ‘‘ Well, I don’t see how 
they ever lift such great fellows as that,” point- 
ing to a large ocean steam-ship, “‘ up on the dock 
when they want to repair her.” His idea was 
that by a system of derricks the ship was lifted 
bodily from the water, and swung in on the pier, 
as a ship’s boat is lifted by her davits. 

For illustration our artist has chosen the great 
sectional dry-docks of New York, of which three 
occupy the space on the East River between piers 
42 and 43, or between Pike and Rutgers slips, 
and a fourth lies at the foot of Clinton Street, 
between piers 48 and 49. As these docks only 


vary in size, a description of the largest will an-- 


swer for all. This dock is 365 feet long, and is 
composed of ten huge boxes or water-tight rafts 
of heavy timber, 33 feet long, 106 feet wide, and 
12 feet deep. These rafts ave joined one to an- 
other in a gontinuous line, extending from the 
shore out into the river, as though they were a 
section of a pontoon bridge to Brooklyn. In 
each of these rafts, or “tanks,” are two water- 
gates eight inches in diameter, through which wa- 


ter may be let into them until they sink. Each 


is also furnished with six powerful steam-pumps, 
by which the water may be drawn from them un- 
til they float again. On either side of each tank 
is another water-tight box 40 feet long by 25 feet 
wide, and of deep. These boxes are known 


as * side flo##”’ and have no gates through which 
water can dmitted into them. They are used 
to balance the tanks, and tp assist in floating 
them, which they do very materially. When it 
is desired to raise the tanks, and while they are 
being pumped out, the side floats, full of air, are 
forced by steam-power down into the water, and 
their buoyancy is sufficient to raise the tanks full 
of water to the surface when no extra weight is 
upon them. Above the side floats the sides of 
the dock are frames of heavy timber, supporting 
platforms, on which stand little houses, two for 
each section or “tank.” In these is the ma- 
chinery, the steam-engines, etc., that supply the 
working power. On the largest dock are two 
75-horse-power engines, one for each side. These 
drive the sixty pumps, and raise or lower the 
twenty side floats. In these houses are also the 
levers by which the flood-gates in the tanks are 
opened or closed. 

On top of the tanks, or along the floor of the 
dock, is a line of heavy wooden blocks running 


its entire length, and exactly in the centre. These 


are “keel blocks,” and are those on which the 
keel of a vessel rests when she is taken from the 
water. A line of higher blocks on either side 
of the line of keel blocks are known as “ bilge 
blocks.” They are fixed on iron rails, along 
which they can be pulled back if the vessel is 
wide, or pushed closer together if she is narrow. 
They support the vessel at the bilge of her sides, 
or the point where the sides turn under to form 
the bottom, and are moved. back or forth, until 
fitted to the contour of the vessel, before she 
leaves the water, by men stationed along the sides 
of the dock, who control them by long ropes. 
The keel and bilge blocks support the vessel en- 
tirely, but in addition to them are a series of tim- 
bers projecting from half-way up the sides of the 
dock, known as “side shores.” Each of these is 
formed of two pieces, one of which slides along 
the other, which is marked in feet and inches. 
They réach out to the sides of the vessel after 
she is in the dock, but while she is yet afloat, and 
push her a little, first this way and then that, un- 
til her keel is directly over the line of keel blocks 
on top of the tanks. 
position until she has been raised and is firmly 
settled on the keel and bilge blocks. 

Let us suppose that one of the great transat- 


Then they hold her in this_ 


lantic steam-ships has been in collision with an 
iceberg or another vessel, or has broken « blade 
of her screw, or lést it altogether, or suffered froin 
any one of the numerous accidents which are of 
such frequent occurrence, and has at length 
reached the port of New York. Assisted by 
tugs that meet her in the Lower Bay, she reaches 
her own dock, discharges her passengers and car- . 
go, and is then towed to that infirmary for dis- 
abled ships, the dry-dock. The superintendent 
of the dry-dock has learned her draught of water, 
and has sunk his tanks accordingly, so that she 
is floated in over them. Then the tugs leave her, 
she is moored head and stern, and the side shores 
stretch out their long arms and place her in po- 
sition, with her keel directly over the centre of the 
tanks. When.all is ready the signal is given to 
the engineers. The gates in the bottom of the 
tanks are closed, the great pumps begin to work, 
the side floats are forced down into the water inch 
by inch, and the tanks beneath the ship begin to 
rise. When the line of keel blocks touch her 
keel the men in charge of the bilge-black lines 
begin to meve the bilge blocks up until they also 
press closely against the vessel. Then up she 
comes, slowly but surely, two inches a) minute, 
until at length she is lifted bodily, high’ in air, 
and men can walk and work directly beneath her | 
keel if necessary. In this position a leak that 
has long baffled every attempt of her crew to find 
it can be instantly detected by the water running 
from it; if she is a wooden vessel, the state of 
her copper sheathing is noted and the extent of 
ravages by worms. Now can be seen and esti- 
mated the full extent of damage by the colli- 
sion. If she is an iron ship, the thi¢k plates will 
be seen to be bent, twisted, and torn as though 
they were so much card-board ; the cause of the 
impeded action of the screw will be understood, 
and the inspectors can judge whether-it is so 
damaged that she must obtain a new one here, or 
can manage to make her way with the old one 
back to the other side, where repairs are cheaper. 
The wounded ship is in the hands of consulting 
surgeons in the form of expert builders, and they 
turn her over to the operators, who, with drills, 
and rivets, and sledge-hammers, and pairit-brushes 
soon restore her to her former beauty and useful- 
ness, and pronounce her healed. Then the gates 
in the tanks are opened, and as the water rushes 
in they gradually sink ; the side fluats are raised, 
and at length, slowly, almost imperceptibly, with- 
out a jar ora tremor, the great ship is again afloat 
and ready for another voyage. | 

The great advantage of sectional docks is the 
fact that they are built in sections, and can thus 
conform themselves to any irregularity of a ship’s 
keel or bottom. Then, too, any one séction at a 
time may be lowered away from the ship if it is 
necessary to remove or replace any portion of her 
keel, while she will still be upheld by the remain- 
ing sections. | 

Adjacent to the sectional docks are balance 
docks, which are similar to the others except that 
their bottom is one huge tank without joints, and 


| they have no side floats to aid in floating; and 


screw docks, of which the principle is| platforms 
suspended by chains, which are raised, with ves- 
sels on them, by hydraulic pumps. By the addi- 
tion of more sections the sectional dotks can be 
made to accommodate ships of any lpngth and 
tonnage, but their limit in their present condition 
is a ship of 7000 tons burden. | 
English dry-docks are vast receptacles exca-— 
vated from the bank of the river or baly on which 
they are located, and lined with huge blocks of 
granite, ranged on the sides in the form of steps. 
They have great flood-gates at the outer end, 
through which water is admitted until they are 
full. Then the disabled ship is floated in, the 
gates closed, and the water pumped oat until the 
ship rests low and dry on the bottom.| They are 
infinitely more expensive of construction than our 
wooden floating docks, and have not the advan- 
tage of sectional conformity to irregularities of — 
outline possessed by the latter. Two dry-docks 
built on the plan of the English may' be seen at 
the Erie Basin in Brooklyn, and it was in one of 
these that the Amérique was repaired in 1878, 
after her long struggle with New Jersey sands 
off Seabright. In the Brooklyn Navy-yard is an- 
other, into which may be floated our largest ships 
of war. ‘We ‘had no dry-dock, however, large 
enough to accommodate the Great Hastern, and 
when it was found necessary to dry-doek her here, 
she was towed up to Flushing Bay, and a coffer- 
dam built around her. From this the water was 
pumped, and she lay in a dry-dock of her own. 
The sectional docks are, however, large enough 
to accommodate the ordinary vessels that enter 
New York Harbor, and have often held such 
steamers as the City of Chester, Labrador, Re- 
public, City of Pekin, Rhode Island, Bristol, and’ 
hundreds of others well known in these waters. 
The cost of going into dry-dock in New York 
is, for screw steamers, twenty cents per ton for 
lifting and holding for twenty-four hours, and fif- 
teen cents per ton for each succeeding day that 
the vessel remains in the dock; for side-wheel 
steamers the cost of lifting is twenty-five cents 
per ton, and fifteen cents per ton for each day’s 
stay ; for sailing vessels it is fifteen cents per ton 
for lifting, and fifteen cents per ton per day for 
remaining. The dry-dock bill for a large steam- 
er frequently amounts to fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and very often a ship is only com- 
pelled to remain for an hour or so out of the water. 
A curious fact in regard to these wooden float- 
ing docks in the East River is that whereas a few 
years ago they suffered greatly fronf the ravages 
of worms, this trouble has entirely disappearéd 
with the increasing foulness of the water. The 
increase of sewers, while driving away the worms, 
brings with it another difficulty in the shape of 
increased deposits of insoluble matter, which fills 
the river so rapidly that the dry-dock men find it 
necessary to have their slips dredged out every 
three years, in order to maintain.a sufficient depth 
of water beneath their tanks. : 
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INUNDATED VERONA. 


Tue picturesque city of Verona, in the north of Italy, has 
just met with a terrible calamity in the shape of a flood such 
as it had not known before for a hundred and twenty-five 
years. The most casual traveller knows the place. It is 
on the way to Venice. And if that were not enough, it is 
something of what we should call here a “railroad centre,” 
being the point of junction of the railway over the Brenner 
Pass from Germany with the main line across Upper Italy. 
More appreciative or more leisurely travellers have dallied 
there with affection, yielding to distinct charms of its own. 
With the exception of the tradition of the immortal lovers 
Romeo and Juliet, these are of a less brilliant sort than may 
be found ‘at some of the great show places. They occupy 
less space, too, in the guide-book ; but for this very reason 
they have a trace of the charm of original discovery. Ye- 
rona is one of a few cities where, beside a trim and com-. 
fortable modern life, such as becomes a place of more than 
60,000 people, the aspect of the Middle Ages still remains, 

One hardly recollects it at first as liable to this particular 
kind of visitation. Had it been Mantua, now, down amid 
the marshes of the Mincio, the home of the lean apothecary, — 
whose poverty, but not his will, consented to sell the im- 
petuous Romeo poison, the case would have seemed natural 
enough. The impression remaining from Verona is that of 
plenty of height, boldness, and air. To reach some of its 
private residences of the most charming sort such steep 
little paved lanes as the shade-embowered Via San Leonardo 
must be traversed, in which the climber may well pause more 
than once to take breath. The battlemented walls of the 
ScaiGcErs, with brick towers spaced along them from point 
to point, follow very prominent contours of ground. The 
circuit of forts established by the Austrians, round, white, 
and not unlike Castle Garden in shape, echo one another 
from hills of much greater ‘elevation yet. The sweeping 
views from their outer slopes, covered with olive orchards, 
over the fertile lands, to the Alps, always blue or shining 
white on the horizon, are lovely in the extreme. What with 
the walls of THkoporic and the Sca.iGeErs, united to the am- 
phitheatre of the Romans, the Lombardic-Gothic tombs, 
the Renaissance palaces. of SaNMICHELI, and the forts of 
Napo.eon and of the modern Austrians, the “ properties” of 
Verona, from the point of view of romance, are simply ideal ; 
but these are surpassed by its lovely scenery. 

Whoever has marked the “eager” Adige, however, has 
seen, as it were, an eager, lithe wild beast, from which, 
though peaceable for the moment, dangerous things might 
at any time be dreaded. This river, boiling on its way, and 
turbid with detritus from its source in the glaciers, and red 
soil from its banks, runs like a mill-race all the year round. 
Boats never go up it, but some few of a rude sort, carrying 
fagots of wood, are loosed upon it in the villages above, 
and come tearing down to the city like mad. In early times, 
it is true, before the advent of the railroad, there was a traffic 
by boats which were hauled up stream by horses. The 
writer has seen some old mulberry-trees still standing along 
the shore deeply grooved with the sawing of the tow-ropes. 
The-river has regular inspectors, from the Tyrol downward, 
each with his appointed beat, to look after its symptoms, 
and notify whom it may concern. It seems hardly probable 
that they can do anything to abate them. A deep narrow 
gorge at Rivoli in ordinary times, which leaves room only 
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for the Adige, the railroad, and 
the highway to pass through 
abreast, backs up the waters 
in time of freshet. Here they 
mass, and gather their great- 
est momentum to rush upon 
the city. Ihad the fortune to 
cce the flood of 1878, then the 
«reatest since that of 1757, 
but mere child’s-play to the 
present. The day of my last 
climpse of Verona the water 
was’ at the very key-stones of 
the ancient arched bridges, 
which had need of all their 
feudal massiveness to resist 
cuch a terrific pressure. The 
‘Adige takes a sinuous course 
through the town, like that of 
the Seine through Paris. In 
its current at that time was a 
picturesque settlement of wa- 
ter- mills stayed by chains to 
fill the eye of an etcher with 
eestasy. Along the banks 
turned also a series of quaint 
large water-wheels, conveying 
their power ashore by a sim- 
‘ple device. The river had its 
full share of the medizvalism 
of the place. It was bordered 
bya medley of edifices, rich if 
somewhat grimy in color,show- 
ing all the details of the Lom- 
bardic-Gothic. The episcopal 
palace, where the great San 
CarLo Borromeo, of the Pro- 
messi Sposi, passed some time, 
looked down upon its flood. 
The terraced fortress hill of 
San Pietro, once the residence 
of that terrific legendary fight- 
er of the “ Nibelungen Lied,” 
‘Pietrich of Bern, looks down 
upon it. A little island in the 
stream was full of now squalid 
palaces. The marble of the 
door and window heads was’ of 
a character which took a pol- 


ish like ivory. They had ves- ° 


tizes of ruined fresco on their 
outer walls. There were stray 
heads, struggling legs, hands 
flashing swords aloft, while the 
enemies at whom they had 
struck, and all the combats, 
had disappeared. 

It is difficult to tell how 
much of all this will now be 
found intact. Our eager Adige 
rose in the last days of Sep- 
tember, and was not appeased 
till it had torn to pieces or un- 
dermined everything ephem- 
eral in its vicinity, destroyed 
forty lives, and millions of val- 
uc. In“ Little Verona”—Ver- 
onetta—from the other side the 
dead bodies could plainly be 
seen lying on the floors of their 
wrecked houses. The Piazza 
Dante, in the palace of which 
the poet was entertained by 
Can GRANDE, that Aucustus of 
the Middle Ages, became a 
muddy lake. So did the Piazza 
Erbe, where at this time of the 
year the dealers should be 
blowing their little: charcoal 
furnaces, and shouting their 
Marroni ealdi!” their “ Chest- 
nuts! very hot chestnuts !” in 
aluerry pandemonium. There 
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OUR MYSTERIOUS VISITOR, AS SEEN OCTOBER 2.—Drawn sy Gaston Fay. 


was the news to reflect upon, 
besides, that the fertile valley 
above was an immense swamp, 
and all the crops destroyed. 
In the Val Policella now 
there are no grapes, not even - 
vines. The gas was put out; 
the city was in the hands 
of the military. The black- 
ness of desolation had set- 
tled upon it. Bix 
Of all the medizevalism look- 
ing down upon the yellow river, . 
and of all the monuments of the 
place, none was more striking 
than the old fortified bridge of 
Castel-Vecchio, flanked at one 
end by the old castle of the 
same name. It is remarkable 
as one of the few military 
works of its class remaining in 
the world. It is of red brick, 
with the swallow- tail battle- 
ments of the age of Can 
GRANDE, who built it) in 1555. 
It has one great arch of nearly 
a bundred and fifty feet span. 
The rest are much smaller, 
which gives the roadway a cu- 
rious broken-backed appear- 
‘ance. Upon its causeway one 
found odd little grass - plots, 
with flowers, and modern Ital- 
ian soldiers sitting in sentry- 
boxes, managed in the thick- 
ness of the walls, which were 
meant originally for ¢rossbow- 
men in armor, 
It is as gratifying as it is re- 
markable to know that this 
work still survives, and will 
gladden the vision of the tour- 
ist in search of the pictur- 
esque in the future as it has 
in the past. Four of the more 
modern bridges have. been 
swept away, including the very 
new Ponte Aleardi, supposed 
to be a triumph of the latest 
engineering skill; while this, 
the oldest of all, and the first 
by its position to oppose the 
violence of the stream, re- 
mains. There could hardly be 
a better testimony te the solid 
workmanship, and perhaps also 
to the genuine scientific skill, 
~of the medieval peried. Some 
of our deft modern construct- 
ors may yet be able to study 
the old Castel-Vecchio with 
advantage. 
Henry Bisuop. 


OUR MYSTERIOUS 
VISITOR. 


THE uncomfortable feature 
of the present comet, so far as 


the general public is concerned, 


is that it makes its appearance 
upon the celestial stage at an 
hour when all ordinary and or- 
derly human beings are deep- 
ly slumbering.- Now a comet 
whose splendors are to be en- 
joyed only by the profession- 
als, so to speak, or by those 
who are given to unseasonable 
hours, can not be regarded as 
coming up to the popular stand- 
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ard in point of spectacular merit. The present 
comet, which for the purposes of this article we 
may as well call the comet, is an entirely unknown, 
unowned, unnamed wanderer. No astronomer, 
distinguished or otherwise, has lent or borrowed 
any lustre in connection with it. It fully realizes 
the half-poetic, half-cynical description of BaBINET 
—*“ a visible nothing.” Still it is said by Professor 
Parkuverst, of Brooklyn, who is an expert in the 
matter of comets, to be the “largest and most 
beautiful” that he has observed in the last twenty 
years, which, it will be perceived, takes us back 
pretty well to Donati’s comet. Witha Topsy-like 
carelessness as to origin, this brilliant and fascina- 
ting creation seems not to have been born, but to 
have grown. Out of the infinite space in which 
it has been travelling over an unknown orbit, it 
suddenly canie within range of human vision from 
behind the sun, passed it, and is now behind it 
again. Un Saturday, September 30, according 
to the authority already mentioned, the comet’s 
head was about the degree of brilliancy of Sirius. 
How much of this brilliancy was due to incan- 
descence, and how. much to the reflected light of 


‘the sun, around which the orbit of the comet 


bends? That was the question which our ingen- 
ious observer straightway proposed to himself. 
Four days later, on the night of Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 4; he took another observation, and found 
that though the tail remained of about the same 


‘length, brightness, and general appearance, the 


brilliancy of the head had diminished to that of 
the star Alphard. Then, by a computation based 
on Sir Herscuew’s statement of the com- 
parative brightness of Sirius and Alphard, he 
reached the inference that at least nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the brightness of Saturday was caused 
by incandescence. 

So far so ggod. But what was it that was thus 


‘ glowing by the light of actual combustion to such 


a marvellous extent? That is a question which 
has not yet been satisfactorily solved as to any 
comet, and hardly at all of the present. The 
material lending itself to this tremendous con- 
flagration in the remote heavens has been, how- 
ever, partially solved. The spectroscope, which, 
with the adjuncts of the photographic plate and 
the microscope, enables observers to penetrate to 
an extent that would have once been deemed pure 
miracle, discloses the fact beyond any question 
that there is sodium in comets. But when we 
learn that one tea-spoonful of sodium volatilized 
would yield vapor enough, economically arranged, 
to set up an immense comet, we feei that this 
fact only adds to the mystery. It, however, gives 
us the satisfaction of feeling that the monster 
mass, as it appears, is of extreme and almost in- 
conceivable tenuity, and that the danger of col- 
lision with it, which forms the staple of some so- 
called scientists’ popular essays,‘is not alarming. 
It is also now agreed among astronomers that 
carbon and hydrogen enter very largely into the 
composition of comets. Here, again, is one of 
the puzzling elements in the whole question. 
Carbon is one of the most refractory of sub- 
stances, and any process known to the chemist 
would be impotent to reduce it to the condition 
in which it is found in the comet. Carbon, hy- 
drogen, and traces of nitrogen being ascertained, 
the detailed composition of the comet is still a 
profound probiem. 

The comet which people are now getting up to 
see has passed its greatest brilliancy, but it is still 
a very beautiful sight. Just at present it can be 
seen to the greatest advantage about 4 a.m. It 
is low down in the east, like a morning star deck- 
ed with shining veil and flowing robes. Each 
night it makes its appearance about five minutes 
earlier; and as his Majesty the Sun, as winter 
approaches, rises a little later every day, the back- 
ground against which the comet is set forth be- 
comes more and more the deep blue-black of the 
midnight sky, and no lady reader of ours need be 
told that this is the fond which gives the great- 
est brightness to jewels with an argent lustre. 
The astronomers say that the best place to see 


_ the comet is from some such convenient and ac-- 


cessible point as the summit of the Belvedere at 
Coney Island, or, better yet, the top of the light- 
house at Sandy Hook. But astronomers are in 
their nature very particular, and there is some 
reason to suppose that they are jealous of their 
heavenly beauty. _ But we can give our personal 
assurance to our readers that if they can get up 
at the required time, say 4 a.m., and go to the 
roof of any house the top of which is fairly on a 
level with the surrounding roofs, they will have 
& very satisfactory and charming view. An or- 
dinary seaman’s spy-glass will aid considerably 
in bringing out the form and apparent dimen- 
sions of the,comet, and failing this, a good opera- 
glass. will add very much to the observer's 
pleasure. 

While engaged in this occupation it may add 


to the interest by trying to imagine that the beau- 


tiful stranger is travelling away from the eye, tail 
foremost, at the average rate of about 2,500,000 
miles a day. That is to say,if the observer has 
patience and stored caloric enough to last him 
for the hour during which the comet is the most 
agreeably seen, he can be assured that it will be 
fully 100,000 miles further off at the end than at 
the beginning. If he or she cares to pursue the 
computation any further, it will readily be seen 
that during the minute for which the glass may 
be held steadily to the eye the comet will move 
from before it nearly 1700-miles. Thus it will 
be seen that if there ever was any danger from 
collision, it is for the time being passed. There 
is comfort for the timid also in the thought that 
the comet is already 120,000,000 miles away from 
the earth. It is true that some. astronomical 
croakers. have already begun to predict direful 
calamities from a return of the comet next au- 
tumn, when we are assured that it will fall into 
the sun, with results which it is too painful to 
contemplate. But astronomers have been mis- 
taken’ before, and we advise our readers not to 
be apprehensive on this subject. : 


INSECT FIDDLERS. | 


Tue sound-producing apparatus in some in- 
sects consists of a peculiar modification of the 
wings, wing-covers, and legs. Thus the grass- 
hopper’s song is due to the friction produced by 
the first joint of the hind-leg (or thigh) against 
the wing-covers or first pair of wings—a kind of 
mechanism which has been aptly compared to a 
species of violin-playing. On the inner side of 
the thigh a row of very fine pointed teeth, num- 
bering from eighty to ninety or more, is found. 
When the wing-covers or first wings are in turn 
inspected, their ribs or “ nervures” are seen to 
be very sharp and of projecting nature, and these 
latter constitute the “ strings,” so to speak, of the 
violin. Both “fiddles” are not played upon si- 
multaneously ; the insect first uses one and then 
the other, thus practicing that physiological econ- 
omy which is so frequently illustrated by the 
naturalist’s studies. Some authorities, in addi- 
tion, inform "s that the base of the tail in these 
insects is hollowed so as to constitute a veritable 
sounding-board, adapted to increase the resonance 
of the song. And this latter faculty is still more 
plainly exemplified in certain exotic insects allied 
to the grasshoppers, these foreign relations hav- 
ing the bodies of the males distended with air 
for the purpose of increasing and intensifying the 
sound. Again, whilst, as already remarked, it is 
the gentlemen insects which produce the sounds, 
there exist a few cases in which the lady insects 
appear to emulate the violin-playing instincts of 
their mates. 

The locusts are perhaps the most notable sing- 

_ers of their order. The locust’s song has been 
heard distinctly at night at a mile’s distance from 
the singers. In this country the katydid (Cyrto- 
phyllus concavus), a well-known species of locust, 
is so named from the peculiar sound of the song, 
which closely resembles the words ‘“‘ Katy-did-she- 
did.” It begins its “noisy babble” early in the 
evening as it perches on the upper branches of a 
tree, while rival notes issue from the neighboring 
trees, and the groves resound with the call of 
“‘ Katy-did-she-did” the livelong night. In the 
locusts the two front wings (or wing-covers, as 
they are called, from their function of protecting 
the hinder and serviceable wings) produce the 
song. The right wing is the fiddle, the left serv- 
ing as the bow. A special rib on the uuder side 
of the latter is finely toothed, and is rubbed back- 
ward and forward over the upper ribs of the right 
wing, thus producing the chirp. When the crick- 
ets are examined, the disposition of the wing-cov- 
ers is seen to resemble that of the locusts, but 
with the difference that both wing-covers have 
the same structure, each being alternately used as 
violin and bow. Of the grasshopper tribe the 
locusts have perhaps attained to the highest pitch 


selves come next in order, whilst the crickets 
are the least specialized and most primitive of 
all. It is a mest noteworthy observation that in 
this group of insects a special organ of hearing 
is developed, the production of hearing powers 
thus taking place temporaneously with the 
perfection of the song. 
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We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hazprer’s Bazak Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


AGENTS WANTED! ,70,SELL THE 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. A rich volume of 300 
best loved Gems of Song. No competition! Sale 
is immense! Eminent critics say: ‘‘ Replete with 
choice gems.”—W. H. Doane. ‘* The book is superb.” — 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. ‘* Deserving of great praise.”— 
M. W. Whitney, the great Basso. ‘‘ Full of genuine 
gems.”—F. L. Robbins, D.D. ‘Worth five trmes its 
price.”—G. A. Peltz, D.D. It is a grand chance to 
coin money. For Particulars and Terms, address 
HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


YS an Im Key Wind 
ican Stem Wind Watc lid Coin 
el Warranted. Send 


Nick for Cat- 
COULTER, Chicago, Il. 


Card Collectors warrrxe, so Nassau st. N. ¥. 


A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
$72 Outtitiree. Address & Co., Augusta,Maine, 


travels in South Kensington 


| With Notes on Decorative Art and Architecture 


in England. By Moncure D. Conway, Author 
of “The Sacred Anthology,” “The Wander. 
ing Jew,” “ Thomas Carlyle,” &. With many 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, #2 50. 


‘‘This work, which contains the results of a series 
of observations and investigations in regard to pres- 
ent English arf in its relation to life and education 
in England, is, in effect, a history of the recent renais- 
sance in England, combined with) a very elaborate and 
discriminative description of the more important fruits 
of the movement. * * * The account of the growth of 
the South Kensington Museum and of its present 
condition — to which the first portion of the book 
is devoted—is full, lucid, judicious, rich in anecdute 
and allusion suggested by the invaluable objects dis- 
played within and upon the walls of the museum, 
and enlivened by graphic accounts of the origin and 
history of some of the more curious treasures. In his 
treatment of the remaining portion of the work Mr. 
Conway is equally happy and instructive. The build- 
ings aud interiors used as examples of the successful 
application of the highest principles of architecture 
and decoration have been selected with great judg- 
ment, and their peculiar features portrayed with sin- 
gular appreciation and critical discernment.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


&2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Bifles, Bevolivers. 
OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send. stamp for our New 
Illus, Catalogue, 1582-83, 


P. POWELL & SON, 288 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


on, 1 


ng hy 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name 
Af Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


$5 10 $20 a Pordand, Maine. 


‘0 Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 


- Warranted best pack sold. Agents. 


An unusual tendency to the use of Vel- 
vets and Plushes for costumes is apparent 
in the latest productions of the leaders 
of fashion. ’ | 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY CO. 
Have made a very large importation 
of these goods both in plain colors and 
novelties, and are enabled by the wide 


f 
range of colorings tn their assortment to 


afford special facilities for matching and 


combinations. 


Broadway, cor. 11th Street. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


For this season: Rith Fringes, Gimpsi and Orna- 
ments, plain and beaded, in new designs. 

Silk and -Cashmere Embroideries, Marabout and 
Ostrich Feather Trimmings. 

Ribbed, Moire, Short and Long Nap Plushes in 
assorted colors. 

Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 


| ored materials. 


Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 893. Broadway; N. Y. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


To Subscription-Book Agents, 


We have recently reorganized our Snbscription- 
Book Department, with the intention of making it 
the medium through which some of our most valua- 
ble works may reach the public. In justice to those 
representing the department, these books will be 
strictly withheld from the trade. In addition to am- 
ple protection in this respect, agents will have the 
great advantage of selling the productious of the 
best known authors. 

At all times, persons possessing enfficient tact and 
ability to make them successful in ordinary busi- 
ness pursuits will find remunerative employment 
by addressing HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxuw 
Sqvarr, New York, Subscription-Book Department. 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG..CO. (LIMITED). 


White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 234, $10.00 


= Pool, 244, striped same as Ivory, $30.00 set. 
‘Checks, inches, $3.50 
Street, New York. 


An Illustrated Book and 12 elegant Chromo 
EREE Advertising Cards. Send your address and 


r 100. 251 Centre 
tablished 18568, 


a three cent stamp to the Agtna Carp Co., 
104 Fulton St., New York. P. 0. Box 2724, 


Az" WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Reorre 
Boox. Sells at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Aun Arbor, Mich. 


ant Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 
test Designs for fall and winter. 


Send two 3c. sta to C, TOLLNER, : 
Ch . ps Jr., Brooklyn, N. ¥., for a new set ele- 


LORIDA.—If you are going there send immediatefy 
for pamphlets describing 100 orange groves and res- 
idences I have for sale. Martin Dunn, 206 Broadway. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Wear: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE........... ge 
HARPER’S desided 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR... 0... 4 00 
The THREE above publications... 10 00 
Any TWO above 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............ 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 600 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Yeur (52 Numbers)..,............ 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 


or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar begin with 


the first numbers for Jaunary, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorte with the first Number for November, 
‘and the Volumes of the Magazixe with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 


Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 


each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 


-HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 


weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fail list of 
Harper's Franklin Saware Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on appiication to & Baorugks, 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousamd voiumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
ddress 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. A 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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